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CONTRIBUTORS 


John Anthony Thwaites, 
whose “Report from Ger- 
many” in this issue brings to 
light some important changes 
in the new German art scene, 
has been a critic since 1936, 
when he began covering Chi- 
cago exhibitions for the Ameri- 
can Magazine of Art in collab- 
oration with Mollie Thwaites. 
He was later London corre- 
spondent for the same maga- 
zine (1945-46) and since 1949 
has been art critic for the American Neue Zei- 
tung in Munich. Born in London in 1909, he 
served in the British Foreign Service from 1931 to 
1949. He lives in Dusseldorf now, lecturing through- 
out West Germany, and writing for many European 
periodicals. He is preparing a book on modern art 
for publication in the fall. 





Richard Stankiewicz, the 
American sculptor, reviews 
two new volumes on con- 
temporary sculpture on 
page 22. Born in Philadel- 
phia in 1922, he grew up 
in Detroit and has lived in 
New York since the end of 
the Second World War. He 
has studied in New York 
and Paris, and shows regu- 
larly at the Hansa Gallery 
and in many museum and 
gallery exhibitions. 





Bertram D. Wolfe, who 
reviews Alma Reed’s new 
book on Orozco in this is- 
sue, has been an observer 
of the Mexican cultural 
scene for some decades. He 
lived in Mexico from 1923 
to 1925 and did his M.A. 
studies at the University 
of Mexico. He wrote the 
first article on the Mexican 
art renaissance to be pub- 
lished in an American 
journal and contributed to 
El Machete, most of whose editors and contributors 
were members of the movement. He has written two 
books with Diego Rivera, Portrait of America (1934) 
and Portrait of Mexico (1937), and a biography of 
Rivera himself (1939). Mr. Wolfe is also widely 
known as an authority on Soviet Russia, and in this 
field has authored Three Who Made a Revolution 
and Six Keys to the Soviet System. 


FORTHCOMING: Reports on summer art events 
in London, Paris and Venice by Patrick Heron, 
Barbara Butler and J. P. Hodin, respectively . . . 
Vernon Young writes about the paintings of the 
American West .. . Leo Steinberg comments on new 
acquisitions at the Cloisters. 
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WOODEN DANCE MASK: Baluba type, variously known 
as Kifwebe or Kya Lubilo; Belgian Congo. Collection 
of the University Museum, Philadelphia. See James 
R. Mellow’s article on “African Art in Philadelphia,” 
pages 16-18. ‘ 
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LETTERS 


READING PATRICK HERON 


To the Editor: 

I have long admired the writing of Patrick Heron, 
and feel that he contributes much to your fine 
magazine in his London reports. His citing the 
London critics’ “season of lunacy” (in their 
glowing comments on the Kitchen Sink painters) 
was indeed needed and welcome, and it is 
hoped that his writing on this subject was cir- 
culated in England. It was certainly fine to have 
it on record in this country before Life maga- 
zine played up the kitchen sink idea, and inci- 
dentally defamed some very good writers in 
picturing them on the same pages with sloppy 
sinks and dirty latrines. It did, however, come as 
something of a shock, and perhaps one that was 
needed for a fuller understanding of Mr. Heron’s 
writing, to read that he found the painting of 
Grace Hartigan on a level with Willem de Koon- 
ing’s. It is true that at his worst, De Kooning 
does descend to Miss Hartigan’s present level 
of fussed-up Matisse, but in the paintings 
that were shown at the Tate, such a com- 
parison indicates a certain kind of blindness 
to the space in which both are dealing. It is a 
space that De Kooning masters, when he is 
good, and one which Miss Hartigan is still wait- 
ing to enter. 

Mr. Kramer's review of Heron's book [Special 
Book Section, May] further defined your Lon- 
don critic’s position, and in a way that I feel 
in light of the judgments cited above, was as 
generous as its author’s comments on Mr. Heron's 
generosity. Still, a generous judgment of Heron’s 
work is in order, for he does bring an under- 
standing to the British scene that cannot be 
found elsewhere, and now that we have indi- 
cations of the sources of his judgments (in 
Braque, especially), we can realize more exactly 
the meaning of his writing. 

Elvira Holmes 
Baltimore, Maryland 


SCORNS PHOTOS, 
PRAISES EDITOR 


To the Editor: 

SHAME! shame on ARTS for printing those 
vulgar photographs [Sculpture through the 
Camera Eye,” June]. They not only do grave 
injustice to the sculpture, but as works of art 
in themselves they have the same validity as 
nineteenth-century plaster copies of Venus with 
an alarm clock in her belly. 

Congratulations are in order to your man- 
aging editor, Hilton Kramer, who doesn’t seem 
cowed or bulled by the ever present sacred cows 
of the “art” world. 

A continued success in 1957. 

Harris Nicholson 
New York City 


WALTERS INQUIRY 


To the Editor: 

We urgently request any of your readers who 
have information about ceramic sculptures by 
the late Carl Walters of Woodstock, New York, 
to provide us with the following facts: Title, 
dimensions, owner, colors of glazes, and a glossy 
photographic print for which we will gladly 
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assume the cost. 

We have assembled a memorial exhibition of 
Walters’ work, planned some months before his 
death, and we want, if at all possible, to publish 
a complete catalogue of his work. 

Allen Whiting 

Associate Director 

Museum of Art of Ogunquit 
Ogunquit, Maine 


RHYME AND REASON 


To the Editor: 
Oh why such regularity 
Of pictures upside down? 
Is it a lack of piety 
Or do you play the clown? 
Oh can’t a printer understand 
The abstract forms and shapes, 
Or is it all a plot that’s planned 
To pluck forth sour grapes? 
R. H. Rijn 


Topeka, Kansas | 


AMAZEMENT 


To the Editor: 

The April issue of ARTS has just been received. 
You will note by the enclosure, it has visited 
Hawaii before coming to London. 

The May issue arrived late tqgo. On the en- 
velope, it bore evidence that it went to the 
British West Indies prior to its arrival to the 
address below. 

I am now wondering at what country the 
June issue will call first before reaching me. 

Yours amazed, 
C. W. Yung 
London, England 
THE EDITOR REPLIES: 
We share Mr. Yung’s amazement and_ have 
turned his letter over to the postal authorities 
for an explanation. 


CORRECTION 


EDITOR'’s NOTE: Through an unfortunate error 
in production in the June issue of ARTS, 
the captions on two photographs of sculpture 
in the Stable Annual were transposed. We 
extend apologies to both artists; the works 
and correct captions are reproduced below. 


Trajan: 
THE BRIDE 


Norman Wiener: 
WOMAN WITH DRAPERY 
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A PAINTER’S SUMMER 


This is not a school. To a full complement of 
just 12. young, advanced artists, we offer 
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Kf Our 7th season. $40 weekly, any period be- 
oy} tween July 1-Sept. 10. Write for prospectus. 


BAY STREET STUDIO 


MAINE 


SCHWEITZER 


William A. Smith 


PEOPLE 





Adelyn D. Breeskin 


William A. Smith has been elected 
President of the American Watercolor 
Society. A member of the National Aca- 
demy of Design—its youngest full member, 
in fact—Mr. Smith recently made a trip 
around the world under the auspices of 
the State Department. He succeeds Fred- 
eric Whitaker, who has been in office 
since 1949, and who at his own request 
was not renominated. 


Adelyn D. Breeskin, Director of the 
Baltimore Museum of Art, was elected 
President of the American Association of 
Art Museum Directors at the recent an- 
nual convention of the Association in 
Cincinnati. Mrs. Breeskin, who previously 
served the Association for three years as 
Secretary-Treasurer, succeeds Russell A. 
Plimpton, Director of the Minneapolis 
Institute of Art. 


The Skowhegan School of Painting and 
Sculpture has announced the results of 
the mural competition for designs for the 


IN THE ARTS: 





Ashley Bryan 


South Solon Free Meeting House. First 
prize went to Ashley Bryan of New 
York City, second prize to Sidney 
Hurwitz of Boston, and third prize to 
Edward Giobbi of New York City. The 
artists will execute their frescoes this sum- 
mer, completing a project which has been 
under way for the past five years. 


Thomas M. Messer has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Institute of Con- 
temporary Art in Boston to succeed James 
S. Plaut, who will retire at the end of the 
year. Born in Prague in 1920, Mr. Messer 
came to the United States as an exchange 
student and studied at Boston University. 
He became an American citizen in 1944. 
After overseas service in the Army he went 
to Harvard for his M.A. degree in Fine 
Arts. At present he is Director of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts. Mr. Plaut, who has 
been Director of the Institute for the past 
eighteen years, will remain a member of 
the Board of Trustees and will administer 
the Institute’s foreign design program. 


NATIONWIDE NOTES: 








The Cincinnati Art Museum’s Fourth 
International Biennial of Contem- 
porary Color Lithography, which in- 
cluded works from thirty-two coun- 
tries, will be circulated in part by the 
American Federation of Arts. Among 
the seventy-eight American prints 
presented in the original exhibition 
is Reginald Neal’s ‘Triptych (left). 


The Museum of Modern Art’s Japa- 
nese Exhibition House is leaving New 
York for Philadelphia, where it will 
be kept on permanent display in 
Fairmount Park. Presented to the 
Museum two years ago by the Amer- 
ica-Japan Society of Tokyo, this re- 
creation of a sixteenth-century man- 
ston has attracted a quarter of a 
million visitors while on display in 
New York. In Philadelphia the struc- 
ture will be reassembled in a garden 
setting laid out under the direction 
of Junzo Yoshimura, the architect 
who designed the house. 
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Byron Burford: SUNRISE IN THE NEW FOREST 


Louis Pomerantz will shortly join the 
staff of the Chicago Art Institute as Con- 
servator of Paintings. Mr. Pomerantz was 
born in New York in 1919. After studying 
restoration in Paris he continued his train- 
ing at the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam and 
the Belgian Museum in Brussels. He now 
leaves his private practice in New York, as 
well as his association with Mr. Sheldon 
Keck, conservation expert at the Brooklyn 
Museum Laboratory. 





Bruce Currie: GIRL READING 


In the recent Upper Midwest Biennial at 
the Walker Art Center in Minneapolis, 
first award in painting went to Byron 
Burford for his Sunrise in the New Forest 
(left). John Dahl and Paul Granlund 
tied for the award in sculpture, and the 
winner in. graphics was Marilyn Evans 
Shobaken. The juror of awards was critic 
Clement Greenberg (left, above), Associ- 
ate Editor of Commentary. 


Bruce Currie has won the $300 Herminie 
E. Kleinert Memorial Award, presented 
annually at Woodstock, New York. Mr. 
Currie (see his Girl Reading, above) has 
previously received awards from the But- 
ler Institute of American Art, the Wood- 
stock Foundation and the Society of the 
Four Arts. His work was exhibited in a 
one-man show at the American Embassy 
in Athens in 1952, and since then he has 
had several one-man shows in New York. 


The extension services of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts have assem- 
bled seventy-three traveling exhibi- 
tions which will be made available 
to art institutions throughout the 
United States and Canada during 
the 1956-57 season. Comprising both 
historic and contemporary material, 
the exhibitions present painting, 
sculpture, drawings, prints, design 
and crafts, photography and repro- 
ductions. Catalogues will be mailed 
on request. Address inquiries to 
American Federation of Arts, 1083 
Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


The Kresge Foundation of Detroit 
has donated $1,500,000 for a build- 
ing to house the department of art 


Kiyoshi Saito’s Aizu in Winter (above) figures at Michigan State University in East 
among the fifty-odd wood blocks in “Contemporary Lansing. To be known as the Kresge 
Prints and Pottery from Japan,” the exhibition Art Center, the building will incor- 
currently featured at the Newark Museum. The porate galleries, studios and offices 
works were acquired for the Museum by Eleanor for the art department as well as 
Olson, Curator of the Oriental Collections, during classrooms. The structure will be de- 


her recent year of research in Japan. 


signed by Ralph R. Calder of Detroit. 
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SPECTRUM 


Dondero, Dallas and Defeatism 


| E FEEL a deep sense of shame and nausea at the cow- 
Wray action of our State Department in dropping the 
exhibition of “Sport in Art.” The show was to accompany 
America’s athletes to the Olympic Games in Australia, but 
because some self-righteous pseudo-patriots objected it has 
been canceled. 

Certainly this frightened action by our Government must 
make us ludicrous in the eyes of other nations, but even more 
important it is another case of freedom besmirched under 
pressure of bigots. From its first viewing, the show, sponsored 
by Sports Illustrated and the American Federation of Arts, has 
been attacked by the same old crowd that we know so well, 
and on the same old grounds: works by several artists accused 
of having once been members of so-called subversive groups 
are included. 

It all started back in the spring of 1949 when one George 
Dondero rallied the discontented anti-intellectuals to his 
banner with a series of fusillades in Congress. The honorable 
gentleman from Michigan read a long list of artists and organ- 
izations into the Congressional Record. Since that time most 
of the accused have been violently attacked with never an 
opportunity to defend themselves. If this be democracy our his- 
tory books were sadly in error back in our school days, for they 
taught us that a man is innocent until proven guilty and that 
he must be allowed the chance to face his accuser in open 
court. 

George Dondero must be feeling gleeful, for his adherents 
are riding herd again. This time his vigilantes were led by the 
Dallas County Patriotic Council fighting to protect women, 
children, dogs, Texas, the American home and perhaps the 
Alamo. The patriots saved our allies the Australians, and 
others, from seeing communist-inspired pictures of ballgames, 

children playing, skaters, fishermen, boxers, horse racing and 
other subversion. We are surprised that so few strong voices 


have been raised against the State Department's action. Most 
members of the art world are shocked by this abandonment of 
artistic freedom, and we must not allow defeatism to silence 
our voices. It is only by making ourselves heard that we can 
prevent future blows from being struck at the freedom which 


is so essential to both true democracy and art. 

In 1954 the Board of Trustees of the American Federation 
of Arts unanimously adopted a strong and succinct statement 
on artistic freedom. We feel that the cause of democracy 
as well as of art can be served well by members of the art 
world and friends who believe in the importance of creative 
thought and activity. We urge the American Federation of 
Arts to circulate the statement which is reproduced below to 
all of its members and other leaders in the field, asking them 
to sign it together with a statement deploring the State De- 
partment’s action in canceling the “Sport in Art” exhibition. 
Copies should then be sent to the State Department, Congress, 
the President and the press. Only through strong and positive 
action together can we fight the powerful forces arrayed against 
freedom. J.M. 


STATEMENT ON ARTISTIC FREEDOM 
Adopted by the American Federation of Arts, October 22, 1954. 


“In view of current threats to artistic freedom, the Trustees 
of the American Federation of Arts have adopted the follow- 
ing statement of principles to guide the Federation's activities 
in relation to contemporary art: 

“Freedom of artistic expression in a visual work of art, like 
freedom of speech and press, is fundamental in our democ- 
racy. This fundamental right exists irrespective of the artist's 
political or social opinions, affiliations or activities. The latter 
are personal matters, distinct from his work, which should be 
judged on its merits. 

“The right to freedom of expression includes not only the 
artist’s right to create but his right to exhibit, publish, repro- 
duce, sell or otherwise use his work; and corresponding rights 

continued on page 31 
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NEW 


ACQUISITIONS 
IN 


CAMBRIDGE 
AND 
SEATTLE 


IN CAMBRIDGE: 


The most important ancient bronze ever to be 
purchased by Harvard’s Fogg Art Museum has 
been placed on display in the institution’s Re- 
cent Acquisitions Gallery. Standing about eight 
inches high, the bronze presents the figure of a 
girl wearing a crown and a heavy necklace. Her 
elaborate pointed shoes were highly favored by 
the well-dressed Etruscans of her day, about 440 
B.C. In her left hand she holds a pomegranate, 
regarded by the ancients as a symbol of fertility. 
The statue is possibly a representation of the 
Etruscan goddess of love, Turan. 

This extremely rare and precious work of 
Etruscan bronze sculpture reflects the solemn 
Spirit of classical art of the time of Phidias. It 
is said to have been found in the great Etruscan 
metalworking center of Populonia, where many 
rich sepulchres also have been found under 
heaps of iron slag left by the ancient miners. 

The acquisition was made possible by the 
Alpheus Hyatt Purchasing Fund of the Fogg 
and by contributions from Robert Waelder, 
David Moore Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Stafford, Frederick M. Watkins, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. H. Heckett and Joseph V. Noble. 
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IN SEATTLE: 


The Seattle Art Museum has augmented its notable Indian collection with a 
sculptural fragment from a votive stupa with Buddha figures in niches. In Buddhist 
countries the “stupa” is a tower or mound, constructed of earth, brick or (as in this 
case) stone, and surmounted by a spire or umbrella; it serves to shelter a sacred 
relic chamber. The stupa from which the Seattle fragment derives was built in the 
eighth century, during the early Pala period, at Nalanda or Bodh-Gaya in Bihar. 


Of altered schist, eleven inches in height, the piece was acquired for the Museum 
through the Margaret E. Fuller Purchase Fund. 

































Gaston Lachaise: weap, bronze. 


THE MURDOCK COLLECTION 





Fostered with devoted care, the Wichita assemblage 


of paintings and sculpture extends the horizons of 


appreciation for American art. 





Albert Pinkham Ryder: MOONLIGHT ON THE SEA, oil. 


6¢ ALTHOUGH a considerable amount of American art may be 
seen in our largest museums, a concentrated survey is 
found in only a few centers. One of the leading groups of 
American art and one which has attracted national recognition 
both for its wide scope and high quality is the Roland P. Mur- 
dock Collection of Wichita. Here may be seen paintings by 
Robert Feke and John Singleton Copley, the two leading 
American painters of the eighteenth century, and a sequence 
of nineteenth- and twentieth-century works which covers the 
high points of this whole period with remarkable completeness.” 
The above paragraph, from the pen of Frederick A. Sweet, 
Curator of American Painting and Sculpture at the Chicago 
Art Institute, is in effect not only a characterization of the Mur- 
dock Collection, but also a tribute to the enlightened devotion 
of two women—Louise Caldwell Murdock, who provided for 
the founding of the Collection, and Elizabeth S$. Navas, who 

has selected all the works making up the assemblage. 
Foundress Louise Caldwell Murdock was notable for her 
alert and wide-ranging interests. A mature woman who had 
already reared a family, she left Wichita for New York in 
1908 to study design with Frank Alvah Parsons, the founder 
of the Parsons School. During this period of study and in 
subsequent visits to the East she came to know of the great 
art collections, such as the Frick and the Havemeyer, that 
were then forming, and she eagerly followed the work which 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney was doing for the encourage- 
continued on page 15 


Opposite: Mary Cassatt: MoTHER AND CHILD, oil. 


courtesy of Time Inc. 
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Arthur G. Dove: 


Maurice Prendergast: 


HIGH NOON, oil. 


RAINY DAY IN VENICE, watercolor. 


THE MURDOCK COLLECTION 


continued from page 12 


ment and recognition of American art. Mrs. Murdock died in 
1915. In her will she provided for the establishing, after the 
death of her immediate relatives, of a trust fund, the accruing 
interest to be used for the purchase of an art collection for 
the city of Wichita; the document stipulated that preference 
be given to works by American artists. 

The trust came into being in 1939, and responsibility for 
assembling the Collection devolved upon trustee Elizabeth S. 
Navas, “whose taste and unfailing judgment,” in the words of 
Mr. Sweet, “have enabled the people of Wichita and their 
visitors to be able to enjoy American art at its best.” In the 
past sixteen years Mrs. Navas has brought together more than 
a hundred masterpieces of painting and sculpture. 

These works, which include examples by Feke and Copley 
and a number of portraits by the traditional “makers of 
counterfeit presentments,” indeed constitute a survey of Amer- 
ican art from three centuries, but the Collection is remarkable 
above all for its representation of our more immediate heritage. 
Mrs. Navas’ preferences have gone out particularly to Eakins, 
Ryder, Twachtman, Mary Cassatt, Prendergast, Marin and 
Dove. Sculpture by José de Creeft, Gaston Lachaise, John 
Flannagan, Harry Wickey, William Zorach and Charles Umlauf 
is included. The near future will see the addition of Marin’s 
The Fog Lifts, Dove’s Sunrise in Northport Harbor, Burch- 
field’s Abandoned Coke Ovens, Pascin’s Portrait d’une jeune 
fille, Kuniyoshi’s Season Ended, Reginald Marsh’s The Bow- 
ery and Girl on Merry-Go-Round, Kenneth Callahan’s Battle 
of the Gods, Charles Oscar’s The Gathering and William 
Brice’s Man with a Cap. Carefully augmented year by year, 
the Murdock Collection conspicuously fulfills its foundress’ 
objective of broadening appreciation for American art. 





AFRICAN ART IN PHILADELPHIA 


Dahomey, woovdEN LION COVERED WITH LEAVES OF SILVER; collection of M. Charles Ratton, Paris. 


Both the esthetic and cultural 
implications of African tribal sculpture 
are underscored in an exhibition 


at the University Museum. 


BY JAMES R. MELLOW 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY REUBEN GOLDBERG 


Frama the appreciation of African sculpture began in 
the twentieth century, the beginnings of its recognition 
by a wider European public preceded it by a few years at 
events like the International Exhibition of Antwerp in 1894, 
where objects from the Congo were first shown, and a few years 
later at the Exhibition of Brussels, when the park about the 
Castie of Tervueren was converted into African villages and 
the building itself housed African products and crafts. Among 
the objects displayed were those statues and masks which we 
now consider to be modern esthetic experiences. In our admi- 
ration for the art of Africa, however, and in our acknowledg- 
ment of the influence which it had upon modern art at the 
time of the cubists, we are apt to overlook the fact that despite 
the kinship of its styles with ours, the objects themselves rep- 
resent outlooks and cultures quite different from our own. 

The individuality of the masks which the cubists found so 
strikingly opposite from the then current European styles, has, 
with the passage of time and with the acceptance of the new 
and different styles issuing from cubism itself, become some- 
thing less radical to a later generation. In response to a greater 
interest, the greater availability of African works of art has 
brought with it the realization that tribal customs, conventions, 
religious beliefs have promoted the various and exciting forms 
of the sculpture much more than a search for personal form - 
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by an individual artist. The startling difference between one 
mask and another turns out to be the difference between one 
tribe and another, not that of individual sculptors. If the art 
itself, in its vigor and abstraction, is something we feel to be 
closely akin to our modern conceptions and prejudices, its 
social context is more likely to seem something as different 
from our own as the situation of the modern artist is different 
from that of the medieval artisan. 

The purpose of the current exhibition of “African Tribal 
Sculpture” at the University Museum in Philadelphia (through 
September 16) is an esthetic one, that of showing separate 
pieces as individual works of art. But by grouping the work 


Senufo, Bronze MASK; collection of M. Charles Ratton, Paris. 


generally as the products of some forty-two distinct tribes or 
cultural groups, it does point out the variety that exists 
between tribes, as well as the similarity that obtains within a 
single tribe or culture. The crude, box-like, variegated Dogon 
masks are strikingly different from the elegant stylizations of 
the Bakwele, but within the number of Bakwele masks shown, 
the similarity of conception is very apparent. 

There is, of course, much speculation about continuing for- 
mal styles within the artistic creation of a single tribe, and 
there is even more speculation about the origins of such formal 
means. It has been conjectured that the short wooden stools and 
headrests supported by one or more carved figures which are 













































Bakwele, woovEN DANCE MASK; anonymous collector, New York. 








Benin, BRONZE FIGURE OF A MAN BLOWING AN IVORY HORN; 
collection of Mr. and Mrs. Sturgis Ingersoll, New York. 


Bobo, woovEN HELMET MASK; collection of Mr. John J. Klejman, 





New York. 
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characteristic of the Baluba culture, may be a development 
upon the prerogative of the king in certain Central African 
tribes, that of sitting on the back of a slave. It has also been 
conjectured that the large heads surmounting the pole-like 
bodies which occur in a number of tribal sculptures may 
be later embellishments upon a more ancient practice of plac- 
ing a skull upon a pole stuck into an ancestor’s grave. While 
these are conjectures upon the historical origins of such forms 
as were perpetuated in African sculpture, they do serve to 
point out what is not in question: the utilitarian nature of 
much of African sculpture, its relationship to religious rites, 
secret societies, tribal beliefs and customs. These are areas of 
great difference between the African and the modern artist, 
whose credo has been personal choice and expression outside of 
any submission to local conventions or forms. The African artist, 
assimilated into his culture, and in some cases honored there, 
was able to work minor variations within the traditional forms 
of his tribe; the modern artist, whose situation remains quite 
different, is able, should he have the talent, to create his own, 
distinctly personal language of form. 

The important aspect of the Philadelphia exhibition, which 
includes some two hundred pieces, many of them .the best 
works from a number of private and institutional collections, 
is, however, the one which it stresses: the artistic merit of the 
individual pieces themselves. The remarkable bronze Senufo 
mask or the Dahomey lion in silver leaf from the collection of 
Charles Ratton; the handsome, small Benin bronze of a figure 
blowing a horn, from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Sturgis 
Ingersoll; the wooden Bakwele dance mask, from the collec- 
tion of Mrs. Webster Plass—these, and many more of the works 
on view, present an important and comprehensive recognition of 
the claims upon artistic achievement which African sculpture 
justifiably makes. One might only wish that the current exhi- 
bition had been less noticeably “gotten up.” A number 
of the best pieces are submerged in semi-darkness, dramatically 
spotted by lights. Their own account of themselves is formid- 
able enough. 
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REPORT FROM GERMANY 


BY JOHN ANTHONY THWAITES 


T= past year art in Germany has stood under the shadow of 
two exhibitions and a death. To understand this one must 
have an idea of the organizing of the art world here. At the 
top stands a group, not very large, of gentlemen, not very 
young: the directors of the principal museums. Supporting 
them, dependent on them too, there come the new Maecenases 
out of industry and city fathers of the fast-reviving towns, both 
anxious to support Culture and nervously aware that contem- 
porary art is not their field. Between these parties, then, the 
dealers run like mice, each with the true grain in his mouth. 
The critics are mostly either journalists, very conscious that 
they cannot write “Herr Dr.” in front of their names, or else 
they are art historians who crave a nice museum of their own. 
In the main the artists, poor things, are abstract, save for some 
expressionist survivals, a host of their epigones, and the sculp- 
ture professors from the academies. The public itself is begin- 
ning now to get its head out of the sack which first Hitler and 
then the isolation policy of the Allies kept over it and to 
look round for the first time in more than twenty years. 
The established, the respectable, the bureaucratic are re- 
pelled by nothing so much as creativeness in art. This does 
not matter much so long as they are consciously conservative; 
but in Bonn-Germany, with the memory of Hitler-Germany 
behind it, to be respectable is to be Modern, and the directors 
are progressives to a man. So it has happened that this 
oligarchy is the arbiter of taste—and a most effective arbiter, 
since it controls the buying policy—in a world which it does 
not understand. In this position it has done something quite 
natural. It has decreed, in effect, that some _ half-a-dozen 
painters and a sculptor or two shall stand for abstract art. 
This group, soon known as the “Prominenz,” is shown on 
representative occasions, shares in what prizes are available 
and takes turns at the Biennale. This cozy scheme leaves the 
way clear for an epigonal expressionism and a few academic 
surrealists, which are what the directors really like. The sculp- 
ture professors, who had been modeling heroic youth and 
neoclassicistic maidens in the previous decade, have hurried 
back a millenium or so for inspiration and with Egyptian 
scribes and the Archaic Smile brought themselves up to date. 
The oligarchy took one final step. It founded a commission, 
the “Kunstrat,” from its most influential figures and members 
of the Prominenz. This body, it assured itself in Bonn, would 


Brigitte Meier-Denninghoff, POINTS (1955). 


have the last word in all exhibitions overseas. That tied up 
the situation very well. 


Saya just one year ago, there came the first of the shows 
mentioned at the start, the first exhibition of German art 
in Paris for nearly half a century, since before the first World 
War. “Peinture et Sculpture Non-Figuratives en Allemagne 
d’Aujourd’hui” was organized by dealer René Drouin at the 
Cercle Volnay in May, 1955. The Kunstrat promised its co- 
operation. Then it came out that artists other than the 
Prominenz would be brought in. At once it withdrew, tried 
to cut off finance in Bonn and telephoned its members not to 
show. Two prominent sculptors were so obliging as to back 
it up and sent a telegram which has become well known: 
“Herren X and Y fundamentally opposed to invitation of 
younger artists.” Yet still the attempt failed, thanks to the 
toughness and ability of M. Drouin’s German organizer, paint- 
er Wilhelm Wessel, with the formidable support of Professor 
Will Grohmann. 

One has been astonished ever since at the number of friends 
and acquaintances in Paris who did not see this show. It was 
no sensation, certainly. Yet both the serious Paris critics and 
the leading artists of the postwar school went through it very 
carefully. Bit by bit their critiques and opinions got back to 
Germany. So it sunk in that the established hierarchy had been 
stood on its head. The Prominenz had simply fallen through. 
The Paris atmosphere is strange; one noticed that even artists 
whom one had admired could not stand up to it. Only one 
member of the Prominenz survived, old Willi Baumeister. In 
the place of the rest, then, the Parisians picked out artists not 
yet shown nationally in Germany, such as Fred Thieler, Rup- 
precht Geiger, Wilhelm Wessel, Karl-Otto Goetz, Bernhard 
Schulze, Hann Trier, Emil Schumacher, Josef Fassbender, 
K. R. H. Sonderborg, the space sculptors Norbert Kricke and 
Brigitte Meier-Denninghoff. All this the oligarchy steadfastly 
ignored. It secured, though, that the next exhibition should 
be firmly under orthodox control. 


ai emaagirns The Art of the Twentieth Century,” was put 
on in the summer of 1955 in the rebuilt shell of the 
Museum Fredericanum in Cassel, under the highest auspices 
and with a crash of ideological artillery. It was the salute of 






K. R. H. Sonderborg, UNTITLED (1955). 
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REPORT FROM GERMANY 


the Bonn Republic to the art once labeled decadent, with six 
hundred and seventy items, the work of ninety-seven painters 
and thirty-four sculptors from seven lands. A massive show— 
but yet as full of holes as a Swiss cheese and with something 
of the same smell. For many of the European masters were 
missing (in sculpture especially), and of the rest most were 
represented with only one major piece. There were many 
musical Italian names attached to highly academic work; 
mountains of the German expressionists, not only in their 
prime but in their leaden decadence; and a plaster army 
marching in from the academies. In postwar abstract art sig- 
nificant and insignificant were shoveled in together; but the 
Germans—save for one lucky painter with a critic-brother— 
were kept strictly to the Prominenz. 

“Documenta” was a huge success. The oligarchy and _ its 
critics laid down a propaganda barrage and the few carping 
voices were drowned out. The public, most of whom had 
never been able to see modern art in any quantity, came in 
their thousands and their tens of thousands. A triumph for 
the Establishment. The moderns had been shown—one could 
not deny that—and yet the academic norms of art had been 
maintained. The Prominenz was canonized, the rumors from 
Paris all wiped out. Yet during the winter which followed 
things were happening. The public had discovered modern 
art. “They come to me now knowing names,” a dealer said. 
“They know what it is all about. They are even beginning 
to know what they want.” Suddenly creation and response 
had got a background, a basis in knowledge and experience. 
Then, some comparisons in Cassel had been too obvious to be 
ignored. For example, paintings by E. W. Nay—a major exhibit 
of the Establishment—had been hung around the corner from 
some excellent Bazaines. Nay’s source of inspiration and his 
failure to sustain comparison were evident. A Winter as big 
as a house flanked by two hammering Soulages flew into bits. 
The other members of the Prominenz did not fare better. The 
public, inexperienced as it was, had noticed something; and 
the gods began to wobble on their pedestals. 


HEN came the third event, a death: the death of Willi 

Baumeister. He had been in a special sense the father of 
all postwar German art. Not only his pupils, but practically 
the whole new generation he taught what a modern picture 
is. If the new painters are free of epigonal expressionism, can 
use the new picture space, the new dynamic form, have some- 
thing of the four-dimensional vision of our time, they owe it 
in the main to him. He transmitted the heritage of Kandinsky 
and Klee. His own last period, too, the great series of Montaru 
and Monturi, took him again to the creative level he had hit 
with the “sport” compositions of twenty years before. With 
them, they are his personal contribution to twentieth-century 
art. If ever an exit was a triumph Baumeister’s was that. But 
it left a strange vacuum. 

Perhaps that vacuum marks a period coming to an end. It 
has been a decade and a generation of eclecticism, necessary 
to re-establish contact with the stream of art, to overcome the 
nazi break and to shake off epigonal expressionism, which 
took possession of the academies. Fritz Winter prepared the 
way for Hartung’s influence, with the romantic softening it 
required to make it acceptable. Theodor Werner’s great in- 
telligence helped clarify the new problems, which he grasped 
from the mathematical side too; but he paid the price of the 
intellectual in miscellaneous borrowing and an estheticizing 
tendency. E. W. Nay established modern color here, although 
he never could find a form of his own. A pure eclectic, Georg 
Meistermann incorporated a short history of modern art. In 
sculpture, the necessary pre-digestion of Brancusi, Moore, 
Archipenko, Arp was done by Carl Hartung, for a time with 
a real distinction too, which made the later Moore-aping of 
Bernard Heiliger absurd. Hans Uhlmann introduced space 


Left: Norbert Kricke, 
SPACE SCULPTURE IN WHITE (1955). 
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sculpture very soon, but he has never freed himself from a 
sort of decorative blacksmith-work. These are the main figures 
of the abstract Prominenz. Meanwhile another generation has 
come forward, and behind that again the young are visible. 
With Baumeister’s death it is suddenly clear that the transi- 
tional period is at an end. 

What has followed, this winter and this spring, underlines 
the significance. Two Westphalian cities have given prizes, 
suddenly not to the Prominenz, but to Sonderborg and Schu- 
macher respectively; and the latter has his first one-man show 
touring the country. The architects of Munster’s new, super- 
modern theatre have had Kricke do a space sculpture twelve 
metres long across its face, while an officially sponsored exhibi- 
tion of his work, not sanctioned by the Kunstrat, has been 
sent to Istanbul. Two Berlin galleries have put on shows of 
Wessel, Thieler, Geiger with Meier-Denninghoff, K. F. Brust 
(another of the newer group, though older than the rest): all 
for the first time and every one a striking success. Goetz, 
Schulze and their group of informels in Frankfort have had a 
kind of apotheosis there, with two exhibitions at the same 
time. Trier has had successful shows in his native Cologne and 
—by all accounts—in New York simultaneously. Post-Paris 
figures are emerging, too,.such as the sculptor Ernst Hermanns. 
It has all the marks of a breakthrough. 


Wilhelm Wessel, STELE (1954). 








Contemporary Sculpture: An Evolution in 
Volume and Space by Carola Giedion-Welcker. 
George Wittenborn, Inc. $8.50. 

Sculpture in Europe Today by Henry Schaefer- 
Simmern. University of California Press. $8.50. 


iss Giedion-Welcker’s book, a revision of 
Mine 1937 edition, is a nicely balanced one 
which should be interesting to both artists and 
appreciators—a short text, almost two hundred 
and fifty photographs and a useful collection of 
biographies of modern sculptors. The motive is 
to prove that, in spite of all the diversity of ex- 
periment and means that have been seen since 
about the time of Rodin, there is a common aim 
and feeling at the bottom of our art. The argu- 
ments are familiar—that classic ideas of the hu- 
man scale have been abandoned for different 
notions of man’s relation to the world he’s in, 
that we have come away from materialism and 
the arts of illusion, that the new art is a univer- 
sal and not a narrative one—but they are read- 
able for being well and directly put forward. Her 
points are not belabored, and the relation of the 
writing to the pictures is intelligent and devoid 
of those analyses of photographs that can be so 
long and made-up and foolish. 

As it should be, this book is most attractive for 
its photographs, just about all of which have to 
be admired for their competent selection and 
printing; they are revealing of form and happily 
use no bizarre angles or arty lighting. Too, there 
are some sparse but well-done photographic jux- 
tapositions of archaic sculpture and natural 
forms with contemporary sculpture. Altogether 
I must say this book is a pleasure to go through; 
it reveals sensitivity and the clearheadedness of 
an author very much at home with her subject. 

I shouldn't fail to mention that, besides the 
expected representation of the most famous and 
important of our recent sculptors, we may see 
works by such lesser mentioned artists as Medardo 
Rosso, Otto Freundlich, Juan Gris (as sculptor), 
Oscar Schlemmer, Meduniezky and others. 

Having a certain professional and national 
pride, I suppose, I notice that of the five or six 
pictures of sculptures used in architecture, only 
one (of Naum Gabo’s model for the Fsso Build- 
ing lobby) is from this country—and that work 
was never executed, or at least is not installed. 
This provokes a bitter speculation or two about 
our architectural fraternity, who seem not to 
mind a bit that it is the old country and our 
enormously less rich southern neighbors who 
have the spirit and find the means to exercise 
artistic sophistication and experiment on a large 
scale. Should we infer that our architects, in 
an-esthetic concentration on radii-of-least-gyra- 
tion, don’t even think of themselves as artists? 
Well, this is tangential to the book. 

You can see that I find this book to be a good 
thing, an effective little history and an instruc- 
tion to look at. A good and useful reference. If 
the price goes down easily, it’s a fine thing to 
buy, and it’s a rare artist who wouldn't like it 
as a gift. 


BOOKS 


With so many art books in the stores these 
days we can’t expect to like them all. But Sculp- 
ture in Europe Today by Henry Schaefer-Sim- 
mern is especially unpleasing. The text is pedan- 
tic, the photographs are badly printed and are 
not an especially good selection. 

The professor says that the book’s purpose is 
to inquire whether or not the last war has caused 
European culture to decline—perhaps perma- 
nently. On the theory that such a gloomy fate 
would be forecast by a decay in the arts, he pro- 
poses to examine a representative selection of 
Continental sculpture and augur from it. Al- 
though at this stage of things such a project 
strikes me as just so much made work, I could 
go along with it just to pass the time, but then 
the author quickly forgets his intention (or per- 
haps remembers it) and muddles around in a 
swamp of theory on esthetics and the “art pro- 
cess,” analyzing the photographs and reading into 
them the most amazing values. His preference 
seems to run to pussy-cat sculpture. This fasci- 
nation with mediocrity and the curious deter- 
mination to identify virtues where they don’t 
exist is truly wonderful. What is he up to any- 
way? My best guess is that somewhere along the 
way, this man has decided that contemporary 
art is a good thing and is now constructing im- 
pressive rationalizations of that idea. Or perhaps 
his self-importance isn’t expressed enough at 
the university and has to be carried into print— 
to no particular benefit. Well, whatever is going 
on it’s all pretty tiresome. 


Regarding the photographs, they are probably 
of much better quality than they appear to be 
because the printing is so poor. Whether this is 
the fault of the paper, the plates or both I can’t 
say, but the result is of dense grays and blacks 
which effect a loss of much surface and modula- 
tion and even in some cases major forms. This 
is a great pity because all of the work deserves 
better treatment. This fault is especially grievous 
when you consider that the greatest value of 
this kind of book should lie in its pictures. If 
this bad quality comes from an attempt at econo- 
my, I fear that the University of California 
Press shall find it a dear saving. 


In any case, there is some interest in seeing a 
cross section of Europe's artists—especially the 
ones we never hear of here. (Again the author 
forgets his thesis and gives us many prewar 
photographs.) A certain number of these are 
not very impressive art—but then they were not 
selected as being superior—and this should again 
remind those of us who might need it that al- 
though good art comes from Europe it isn’t true 
that nothing but good art comes from there. 

There is a section given to a collection of short 
biographical notes on the artists represented, 
and by contrast with everything else they are re- 
freshing for being factual and plain. 

The typography is credited to Rita Carroll and 
the author, and, being quite handsome, is the 
best thing about the book. 

RICHARD STANKIEWICZ 





Text by 
Philip. Harry N. Abrams, Inc. $3.50. 


Hieronymus Bosch. Lotte Brand 


HE idea persists that Hieronymus Bosch has 

somehow come into his own under the aus- 
pices of surrealism; that the peculiar quali- 
ties of fantasy, violence and monstrousness which 
figure in his works are “modern” in some way 
which relates to surrealist images. Fortunately, 
Miss L. B. Philip does not succumb to this mis- 
conception in the brief introduction she has 
written for this new Bosch portfolio (one of a 
series of color-plate portfolios, with commentaries 
designed as introductory reading for audiences 
unfamiliar with their respective subjects). She 
states forthrightly that Bosch was “a true be- 
liever in the Catholic faith,” and sketches in the 
context of late medieval thought, particularly 
theological thought, in which the artist func: 
tioned. She does well to stress the “frantic dread 
of the devil and of hell, and [the] violent fear 
of eternal damnation” which was the common 
spiritual currency of the age, especially as the 
main body of the color plates (eight out of six- 
teen) dwells on details from The Garden of 
Worldly Delights in The Prado—a composition 
whose complexities simply cannot be understood 
without the relevant background of theological 
detail. 

The commentaries on individual plates—which, 
in addition to the eight details of The Garden of 
Worldly Delights, include: The Adoration of the 
Magi (Metropolitan Museum) , Christ Crowned 
with Thorns (National Gallery, London), The 
Epiphany (The Prado), The Hay-Wain (The 
Prado), Death and the Miser (National Gallery, 
Washington), The Ship of Fools (Louvre) and 
The Temptation of St. Anthony (The Prado)— 
are adequate summaries of their respective sub- 
jects. What they lack is any critical discussion 
of the works themselves. This holds true for the 
introduction as well. Miss Philip concentrates on 
establishing Bosch in relation to the ideas which 
nourished him, and the plates allow us to see the 
particular artistry which Bosch brought into 
play with these ideas. In short, it brings us to 
the edge of the subject (as introductions are 
supposed to) where we are left to explore the 
matter more deeply for ourselves. 

MARTIN W. RAY 








Orozco by Alma Reed. Oxford University Press. 
$6.00. 


HE closing words of Alma Reed’s book are: 
“This was Orozco as I knew him.” They are 


meant to gloss an elegiac tribute to the painter 
by Luis Cardoza y Aragon, but actually they ad- 
mirably sum up the book’s real character, and it 
is a pity that “Orozco as I Knew Him” was not 

continued on page 24 


Opposite: THE GARDEN OF WORLDLY DELIGHTS 
(detail), reproduced from Hieronymus Bosch, ¥) 
Lotte Brand Philip; courtesy Harry N. Abrams, In 
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used as its title. For, overtitled as it is, the book 
calls for strictures which a more modest title 
would have made inappropriate. 

The volume begins in 1928, with Miss Reed’s 
first meeting with the artist in the United States, 
and continues to his death. His earlier life is 
given only in snatches as it emerges from occa- 
sional reminiscences of its protagonist, and the 
most desultory investigation of the reminiscences 
of others. 

Moreover, it contains over three hundred pages 
of words and only sixteen of reproductions. This 
for a man who was himself so sparing and suspi- 
cious of words (“words are tricky, but a painting 
doesn’t lie”); who wisely and courteously cut to 
the barest fragment the introduction in Miss 
Reed’s earlier book on him (“Let my paintings 
speak for themselves and let the world judge”); 
and who himself wrote the wry and just com- 
ment: “The public refuses to see painting. 
They want to hear painting. They don’t care 
for the show itself, they prefer to listen to the 
barker outside. Free lectures every hour for the 
blind around the museum. ‘This way please!’ ” 

Miss Reed plays the role of the “barker,” ¢con- 
tinuously ecstatic about the show (a little critical 
interjection now and then would have helped 
the total appraisal); and she really admired, wor- 
shipped, helped and fought for Orozco in Amer- 
ica, so that she has much that is interesting and 
some things that are illuminating to tell us. But 
it is such a grand show that it is a shame we 
don’t get to see more of it. 

Miss Reed instantly felt herself in the presence 
of greatness when she met Orozco in the summer 
of 1928. He was poor and miserable and lonely, 
needed friends, a place to work in, a manager 
for his affairs, a propagandist for his talents, 
somebody to attract attention to his already 
great but little-known achievement, and to help 
him to patrons, purchases and walls. She hitched 
her wagon to his star, drew him into her circles, 
tried to interest him in her previously espoused 
causes, and made him her “cause” above all 
others. A little lacking in a sense of humor and 
proportion, she is capable of writing such sen- 
tences as: “Contrary to the hopes of the folklo- 
ristas, who were reaping a golden harvest from 
the vogue of the archeological and colonial pas- 
tiche palmed. off on an innocent North American 
public as the choice fruit of the contemporary 
Mexican movement, here we were back in New 
York obviously ready and well equipped .. . 
after our long California sojourn.” That “we” is 
neither an editorial we nor a respectful plurali- 
zation of the painter; she means Alma Reed and 
José Clemente Orozco, the two guerrilla fighters 
and veteran campaigners for the “revolution in 
art” against all other Mexican painters, against 
Yankee indifference, against the art world of be- 
fore “the revolution.” This partisan, loyal and 
complete identification with the book’s hero and 
this strong personal proprietary sense give the 
measure both of the book's strengths and weak- 
nesses. For it is Orozco as seen through the in- 
tensely subjective vision of a personality who is 
in sO many ways enormously different from him. 

When Miss Reed espoused the cause of Orozco 
she was already deeply involved in a “Delphic” 
movement, a revival of ancient Greek culture 
singularly open to the criticism she levels against 
the “archeological” element in the modern Mexi- 


can movement. (The same criticism, equally in- 
valid, might have been leveled against the “Afri- 
can” revival in modern Paris, or the “classical” 
revival in Renaissance Italy.) Moreover, there is 
something faintly comic about the “California 
Delphic” and the “California Gandhist” ashram 
into which she brought Orozco and its muted 
echoes of far-off philosophies which she tried to 
inject into his thinking and his painting. The 
ashram was a real haven, a place to paint, to 
meet people, to show his work, to savor friendli- 
ness, but Orozco was too firmly himself to be 
bemused by it. The “California Greek” and the 
“California Hindu” and the like provided a 
slightly distracting, and occasionally debilitating, 
but on the whole a harmless “literature” for 
some of his paintings, but never for long since 
his personality as man and as painter was fully 
formed and he remained deeply rooted in his 
origins and his own temperament. Indeed, the 
“literature,” where it appears, is more often than 
not a subject for ironical comment in his paint- 
ing. When a woman eludes Orozco as subject for 
a painting and as human being, he paints a fe- 
male figure eluding a man’s grasp by vanishing 
into a wall, but one feels sure that it is Alma 
Reed who supplied the suggestion that this was 
his “first essay into the visual portrayal of the 
fourth dimension.” 


The same thing may be said of the political 
glosses which she supplies to so many of his 
paintings. It is her language, not his, one can be 
sure, when she writes of “Anglo-American racket- 
eers,” “imperialist warmongers,” and the like. 
She is more factional concerning the contempo- 
rary scene than is her hero. His “politics” is 
simple, deep, human, and in the stricter sense, 
non-political. He loves his country and his coun- 
trymen, and, having tasted civil war and political 
strife, he finds it a fascinating spectacle but one 
which arouses compassion for its victims and 
contempt for its prime movers and beneficiaries. 
As often as not, her accurate description of a 
picture or an embedded quotation from his 
Autobiography supplies the refutation of the 
meaning she reads into it. 

Sometimes Miss Reed gave titles to his pic- 
tures when they were hung or reproduced. Thus 
he watched a May Day parade in 1935 and re- 
duced it to hats without faces led by faceless 
men. She entitles it Sombreros and makes it pro- 
phetic of Hitler, but the painter was thinking 
rather of Stalin, or rather of Mexican commu- 
nism. The same is true of his mass parade with 
meaningless slogans, letters and numbers, which 
she incongruously and pompously entitled Note 
II 1935. When Orozco himself names a political 
composition, he calls it Political Circus. She ex- 
coriates the Spanish conquest without a word of 
mitigation; the painter, however, shows that he 
is keenly aware of its brutalities but an admirer 
of Cortés and sensible of Mexico’s debt to Span- 
ish culture. In his autobiography he says of the 
whole field of politics: “. . . another war with- 
out quarter, another struggle for power and 
wealth. Subdivisions ad infinitum of the factions, 
unrestrained desire for vengeance, underground 
intrigues between the friends of today, the 
enemies of tomorrow, mutually eager to exter- 
minate one another when the opportunity arises.” 

Thus the book is Alma Reed’s “Orozco as I 
Knew Him,” and once one has become aware of 


the diversity of their temperaments and out- 
looks and the limitations that spring from her 
unawareness of it, the work becomes continuously 
interesting, and contributes much that is new 
and of value: what he painted, in what order, 
from 1928 to his death, where he worked, who 
his friends and benefactors were, how he won 
each campaign for a wall, what he thought of 
his work in the rare moments when he per- 
mitted himself a few, sparse, sometimes serious, 
sometimes jesting words concerning it, what his . 
mood was at each rise and fall in his fortunes 
(as glimpsed through the eyes of an altogether 
different but devoted observer). We get all his 
triumphs, and defeats from external forces, but 
only an uncomprehending account of works 
which he destroyed for reasons which escape the 
recorder of the event. 

In sum, this is a most valuable addition to the 
steadily growing literature about one of the truly 
great painters of the first half of our century. 
But to see him whole, one must supplement it 
with two other works: Miss Reed’s own book of 
an earlier date which is virtually all reproduc- 
tions with a brief text severely censored by the 
painter; and his Autobiography. And then, one 
must see the great, and occasionally not so great, 
frescos in situ, and take advantage of the next — 
Orozco retrospective. For “words are tricky, but 
a painting doesn’t lie.” BERTRAM D. WOLFE 





Observations of Michel Tapié edited by Paul 
and Esther Jenkins. George Wittenborn, ‘inc. $3.50. 


N THE face of rising printing costs, to say 
I nothing of the difficulty of publishing serious 
books of art criticism, it is irritating to be con- 
fronted by this fancy volume gotten up in the 
most pompous graphic style to honor the well- 
known Parisian art dealer, Michel Tapié. It 
would be pleasanter to regard it all as a big 
leg-pull, but one must clearly resist the idea 
that Tapié is a parodist. This stuff is intended 
to be taken straight, and only one point needs 
to be made about it: as critic and/or esthetician 
M. Tapié has nothing to say. In this he is 
joined by the editors, who match him blank for 
blank in their preface. There are apposite con- 
tributions also by Kenneth B. Sawyer and Georges 
Mathieu. HILTON KRAMER 


An American Architecture by Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Edited by Edgar Kaufman. Horizon 
Press. $10.00. 


R. WRIGHT is a great nineteenth-century ar- 
M chitect. He is of the last century not simply 
because he was nearing forty when the present 
one began, but more particularly. because he has 
retained a nineteenth-century view of his func- 
tion and duties as an artist-architect. A designer 
of buildings, yes—but more the reformer, the 
visionary, the preacher. “If I did not like the 
Gods now,” he has written, viewing himself in 
retrospect, “I would make better ones. . - “if 

The passage from which this tag was taken 
appears in a new anthology of sayings by Frank 
Lloyd Wright, arranged according to theme, and 
illustrated with apposite drawings and photo- 
graphs. The book is too large, too unsystematic, 

continued on page 31 
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BY LEO STEINBERG 
“Twelve Americans’: Part Il 


URING the past season “trends” have continued out of style. 

It’s years since anyone has dared to point at things and 
call them new directions. Since abstract expressionism, no new 
movement in art has been so much as in the air, and modern 
group shows introduce themselves with the disclaimer that “no 
single style or theme runs through the exhibition.” 

Accordingly, at the Museum of Modern Art, the ‘Twelve 
Americans” are presented as twelve one-man shows, housed in 
as many separate galleries. They are almost sealed off from 
each other, and whoever wants to draw invidious comparisons 
does so at his own moral risk. The display rightly frowns on 
such practice. Under the circumstances, this is clearly as it 
should be, and the arrangement at the Modern is ideal (as, by 
the way, are most of its installations—witness also that of 
“Recent Drawings, USA”). 

Of the four sculptors shown, three work in metals and are 
men of secure reputation—Ibram Lassaw, Seymour Lipton, and 
José de Rivera. The fourth, Raoul Hague, is a native of Con- 
stantinople, has lived in this country since 1921, and, since 
1941, in Woodstock, New York. Except for occasional single 
exhibits in group shows, his work is seen for the first time. 

Hague does not work in metal, and apparently no longer in 
stone. His mature medium is wood, filling his gallery with 
dark brown brooding, as after a B minor chord. The titles of 
his pieces are precise and evasive: Ohayo Wormy Butternut, 
Log Swamp Pepper Wood, Sawkill Walnut, and so on. I am 








Raoul Hague: LOG SWAMP PEPPER woop, 1951, 59” by 2234”. 


told that Hague himself scours the country for materials. Pre- 
sumably the finding of a stump or fallen log releases the initial 
idea. Then Hague hauls the timbers back to his studio, and 
the finished sculptures are named for the sites and the original 
blocks which had fathered the thought. 

Like his revered teacher Flannagan, Hague believes in 
direct carving. His undulant, ovoid shapes seem at first sight 
to suggest much that was seen before. But they are more con- 
cretely physical, far less involved with ideal essences than 
Brancusi’s. And unlike Arp’s or Viani’s biomorphs they do not 
seek to imply forms in transition. They are stilled and col- 
lected and content in their own mass, without attempting to 
suggest the dynamics of growth, or potentials of space pene- 
tration. This alone, given the dominant concerns of modern 
sculpture, makes them unusual. 

All of them, I believe, refer to the human body, especially 
the elegant Mount Marion Walnut and Log Swamp Pepper 
Wood—both of them torsos, and both female, to judge from the 
warm lifted swell of their surface. But they are depersonalized 
by their headlessness; by their lack of limb, inactivated; and 
by their catastrophic breaks, denatured. 

In view of their partial humanity, the abrupt breaks that 
define the ends of his forms are at first vaguely disturbing. A 
hasty suspicion of sadism is quickly dispersed, for these knifed, 
arbitrary terminations were present at the work’s inception. 
What they do is to italicize, to put the chosen form in quotes. 
And so it dawns on one that these are not in fact images of 
human bodies, but of sculptures of bodies. And their inspira- 
tion is a novel form of classic revival, a new way of imitating 
the antique. 

Hague’s “imitation” is obviously not typological—as it was 
through the Middle Ages, when a Hercules or Mithra dis- 
patching a wild animal was carved again in medieval style to 
stand for a Samson. Nor is it in the manner of Renaissance 
and baroque artists, whose inspired pedantry restored the clas- 
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sical forms, and then set them to live again—a race of pagan 
Lazari, converted to Christianity and taught to walk within 
the cubits of perspective space. Hague’s type of imitation is 
foreshadowed at that moment when retrieved antique statuary 
is not reimagined for how it had once looked, or what it had 
once represented, but when a perfect expressiveness is felt in 
its actual truncated state. 


ERE let me take off on a brief excursion, which may bring 
my topic into better view. 
Since archeology began, one approach to the legacy of 
Greece and Rome has been to mend the damages of time, as if 
time had not been. Mars Ludovisi extends his crippled leg, 
and Bernini himself fits him with a new foot. The Hermes of 
Olympia gets back his lost shins and his bunch of grapes; the 
armless Marsyas sprouts brand-new hands to keep him busy 
with a pair of castanets. Why not? They were two-fisted gods, 
and to leave them otherwise would be a misrepresentation. 
Therefore, stray heads are doweled on decapitated statues; 
sometimes they fit, sometimes they don’t, and the completed 
person is named for the scholar who performed the graft. 

Unfortunately, each restoration, as the years pile up on it, 
starts to betray its date. Those marble hands were never nerved 
at Rome or Athens, but groomed at Versailles; that recon- 
structed group, and those pale limbs, are the chaste dreaming 
of a Munich neoclassicist who looks to the Greek statue to 
endorse Goethe and Winckelmann. Reluctantly, modern 
museums strip away the restored parts and acquiesce in the 
torso—“a fragmentary or defective thing,” as my dictionary 
has it. 

But there is another line of thought, first voiced in the six- 
teenth century. Michelangelo refuses to lay hands on the Belve- 
dere Torso—as though no restored limbs could ever render it 
more perfect or complete. His own maquettes are done the 
same way, and his deposed Christ at Florence is left short of a 
leg, which tells the more cruelly of the body’s collapse. 

In the Grotte des Pins at Fontainebleau, Primaticcio, in 
1543, attaches four great sculptured giants to the piers, dis- 
armed and without feet; and the anatomical divisions of their 
bodies are made like great rusticated building blocks, so that 
these are not sculptures of men, but sculptures representing 
sculptures which are weather-beaten and old as the hills. 
Shortly thereafter, Goujon installs caryatids in the Louvre, and 
at their deltoids the stone is cut like cucumber to make them 
look like antiques that have lost their arms. 

A direct line connects them with Rodin’s disabled caryatids 
for the Boulevard Anspach. They were potboilers, done for a 
fee. But not so the headless, armless L’Homme qui marche of 
1877. Or the Earth of 1884—a male nude lying prone on its 
front, with a rough chine rolling like a range of hills, and 
lower legs sheared off and slipped like a rift valley, leaving a 
fissured cleft at the knees; there are no hands, and the feet 
chopped away, so that the body is condemned to immobility. 

A year later, lopping the arms off the Inner Voice, which he 
would subsequently use for the Victor Hugo monument, Rodin 
explained that arms imply action, and that action is the 
enemy of meditation. 

Much of this has carried over into modern sculpture and 
may still be relevant for Raoul Hague. But his two most en- 
gaging works embody yet another line of feeling, a specific 
response, as it were, to the products of excavation. Now the 
look of ancient ravaged sculpture, disinterred, bronze-diseased, 
or stippled by internal rust, has charmed many contemporary 
sculptors. Marini daubs acids on his newest bronze so that a 
look of eons of endurance may lend prestige to the form. Ger- 
maine Richier erects figures that seem eaten and rotted away, 
and caught in cobwebs of millenial neglect. Picasso has made 
sculptures and incised pebbles whose message comes in a sort 
of mumbled Sumerian, making a muffled sound, as from an 
ancient habit of speaking through ten feet of silt. Even 
Gonzalez’ Torso suggests bare survival in the teeth of time, like 
rare Greek bronzes that curve on one side into body, and then 
gape into nothing. 


















































Seymour Lipton: SEA KING, 1956, 
nickel-silver over monel metal, 42” long. 


The mutilated fragments of Greek art have permeated all 
our culture, but never before now—except perhaps during the 
mannerist age—have artists been specifically moved by their 
mutilations. And they are moving, these escaped odds and ends. 
Ignoring the base struts and plinths that profess to support 
them, the torsos rise insolent in all our museums. The young 
Kore at the Metropolitan, despite the embrowned and eroded 
autumn of the stone, draws herself up like a girl at whom some 
lout has just been whistling through the teeth. In all of them 
a refusal to age, to give way; as if it was Atropos that had died. 
If only a square foot or two of carved surface remains, the rest 
of the rock converges upon it, nourishes it, and an arm, a 
straight thigh, or a buoyant young pelvis remains charged with 
sufficient health. It is here that Greek humanism and anatomi- 
cal truth make a particularly poignant contrast with the 
present condition. The organism, broken in mid-body by some 
mindless chance, yet clinging so tenaciously to its task, becomes 
a new symbol for man whose objective is not easy living but 
precarious survival. 

Classical sculpture as such has rarely been usable inspiration 
for the modern sculptor.* It was disqualified for being too 
illusionistic, too proud of its humanity, too sanguine about the 
validity of human predilections. But this is no longer true for 
a Greek sculpture that has come to grief, whose skim has been 
scarred and bruised, whose terminations are not shapely toes 
but grotesque accidents of destruction, whose optimism, in 
short, has outlasted an agony. 

I think it is this sense of the valiant fragment which lies 
behind most of Hague’s work. His Log Swamp Pepper Wood 
of 1951 is an extended torso—but most emphatically not re- 
clining, like a piece by Henry Moore. It is a fallen torso, a 
sculpture of a sculpture that has lost its support and now lies 
on its side. What makes it moving is precisely that stubborn 
juvenescence which persists. And its wood grain serves to 
emphasize that this is but a distillation of its motive power, 
that the theme is not the superficial look of antique art, but 
the great surge and sinuous torsion of a stub of body. 

The torso called Mount Marion Walnut, 1953-54, is even 
more daring. Doubled and slightly turned at the waist, its 
female form has genuine nobility; and attached to its whole 
length is some indefinable Siamese form—perhaps an extra 
thigh, who knows?—or fragment of related figure, but clearly 
something that shares its own circulation and pulse. The image 
seems to me that of a fragmentary sculptural group, recon- 
ceived as a self-contained symbol. 

In African Mahogany, and in one other work, the prin- 


*One surprising exception is Brancusi’s first version of the Sleeping 
Muse (1906), derived from the dissevered head of the Sleeping Fury 
in the Terme Museum. See p. 112 in Carola Giedion-Welcker’s Con- 
temporary Sculpture, George Wittenborn, New York, 1955. [Edi- 
tor’s note: This book is reviewed on page 22.] 
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ciple still holds, though the pieces are not recognizably figura- 
tive. Heavy chunks they are, with disappointed projections, but 
with not enough articulation given to complete them in an- 
thropomorphic terms. Potent relics, nevertheless. 

Hague’s last work, Marbletown Walnut, 1955-56, is the most 
tantalizing fragment. Describing it against the clock, one sud- 
denly discerns the remains of a large seated figure, preserved 
up to the middle; but as one continues walking, the mirage 
fades; one is left again with a form rendered abstract by de- 
duction. And here, for once, the form’s contentment is dis- 
turbed; its flattened stumps and axe-like clefts—exactly like 
classical remnants—send waves of regret into space. This is 
his last work, and one cannot say in what direction Hague will 
go from here. One can only be certain that his first show re- 
veals an artist of confident strength and considerable origi- 
nality. 


i other sculptors exhibited are well enough known, so 
that one is less tempted to ask what they are making; obvi- 
ously, they are making Lassaws and Liptons. 

Ibram Lassaw haunts the first gallery with finespun silver and 
bronze—works whose esthetic distance can be measured only 
in light-years. They make the kind of poetry that sometimes 
falls unconsciously from scientific writings—as when they speak 
of “particles of cosmic dust, blown together by the delicate 
pressure of starlight.” 

Esthetic distance is precisely what José de Rivera seems to 
me to lack. His flourishing chrome-nickel steel productions are 
unimpeachable at their own level. But that level is too closely 
touched by the words in which a great industrial corporation 
recently claimed one of his finest pieces for its symbol.** 

A sculptor of great force is Seymour Lipton, whose brazed 
sheet-steel constructions evolve from a private and symbolic 
botany. They explore spatial patterns of growth, convolution 
and equilibrium in plants, themes to which a certain harsh 
brutality of treatment lends a psychological dimension. 


***This is the symbol of American Enka Corporation, one of Amer- 
ica’s great producers of synthetic fibers. It is a visible expression of 
the progressive spirit, the farsighted research and the devotion to 


quality for which Enka is known.” Advertisement in Time, May 
14, 1956. 








Of the painters, Kline, Guston, Glarner and Rivers have 
been discussed in this column on previous occasions. Grace 
Hartigan is represented by six paintings and a disarming 
statement in the catalogue: “I want an art that is not ‘ab- 
stract’ and not ‘realistic—I cannot describe the look of this 
art, but I think I will know it when I see it.” It seems to me 
the present weakness of her painting is implicit in this formu- 
lation: something neither realistic nor abstract. And so her 
paintings, impelled by no positive vision, are full of avoidances. 
Her City Life and Essex Market (1956) call down a plague on 
both your houses, but without as yet erecting another. Perhaps 
it is painting like that of James Brooks, another of the Twelve, 
which leads Grace Hartigan, along with many other young 
New York painters, to strain away from abstraction. For the 
Brooks canvases, which only ten years ago might have been gen- 
uinely exciting, now have an air of paling into academicism. 
Brooks is a good painter; but one regrets that not enough of 
the man is being converted into art. I cannot feel that his 
forms are the equivalents of real experience. Their meaning 
is exhausted in their self-significance as colored shapes. And it 
is the detriment of such abstract painting that, as a human 
activity, it is so highly specialized as to consign the bulk of 
lived experience to irrelevance. 

In fairness to James Brooks I quote the closing words of 
his statement in the catalogue—which might have been written 
to refute what I have just said: “Its meaning is carried in its 
relationship; and the shapes, colors and things in it exist not 
as separate identities at all, but as carriers. The impulse they 
transmit through the painting is its spirit, image and mean- 
ing.” 

As for Ernest Briggs and Sam Francis, since they are clearly 
very accomplished painters, with distinct and developed styles, 
I have been wondering why I failed to get interested in them. 
The best explanation I can forward at this moment is that, for 
me, their paintings remain backdrops. Briggs is the most in- 
tense, the most driven. His hard, craggy, brittle veins of rock 
imply tremendous forces at work. But the forces are remote in 
geological time, and what is left is not distinct enough from 
any strong-grained marble surface. 

The enormous canvases of Francis fall even more readily 
into decorative backgrounds. When I first saw their black-and- 


Ernest Briggs: PAINTING, 1955, oil, 8 by 12' 3” 
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white reproductions, 1 thought that they had something of 
the power of a glowering sky, about to break loose. But noth- 
ing of the kind. They turn out to be pleasing and extremely 
subtle and imaginative as interior decoration. 

But “decoration,” you say, is a loose term, and its use here 
calls for a definition; very well, I will try to approach it by 
examining some of the tasks faced by the abstract painter 
today. 

To begin with, the modern abstractionist must invent some 
system of forms which are uniquely his. If they were not, he 
would not know their principles of operation, or how to put 
them through their paces—like a horsethief riding a pilfered 
thoroughbred. 

Secondly, this unique formal repertoire must be vital enough 
to be capable of motion and development, or else remain 
mere shape and ornament—like the. Kleenex package when 
compared to a Mondrian. Both these requirements are, I 
think, met by most competent abstract painters who exhibit 
today. 

Thirdly, this private repertoire of animated forms must dif- 
ferentiate itself into two distinct but dependent values: a 
protagonist and*a scene of action, an “I” and an “it.” The 
invented form must seem to sport in an environment which, 
in the interest of unity, is consubstantial with itself, its own 
projection, like the scene into which the dreamer launches 
his own presence; and yet, this ambient overflow of self must 
seem autonomous and cogent enough to act back on its tenant. 
Only when ‘this is achieved does an abstract painting create 
an illusion of reality. 

Now it appears to me that both Briggs and Francis attack 
the problem from the side of the “it”—and leave it there. They 
create a dream with no presence in it, an empty scene, a back- 
drop, a surface, a texture. This approach seems to come more 
easily today; but it yields what I can only experience as— 
decoration. 

As a rare example of the opposite approach I would cite 
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Paul Brach, a young abstract painter whose first showing took 
place at the Janis Gallery last spring. Brach begins with a cen- 
tral complex, a nucleus of such packed density, under such 
stress to escape from its own cohesion, that its explosion into 
color trails during the paint process seems like some final de- 
nouement. We walk in on the story at the moment when the 
long-stored energy is freed and flung out. At the same time, the 
quality of his brush-strokes is winged and feathery; and the 
analogy with birdflight suggests a biological rather than 
physical equation. 

This image of Brach’s is amazingly potent. Having raised 
and nurtured it through many dozen canvases, it has become 
for him at last almost objectified, a thing known like an ac- 
quaintance in the outer world, a quasi-independent cause de- 
termining the reflexes of his imagination. Since the contem- 
porary abstract painter has shaken off the old conditioning 
factors of geometry or natural appearance, he must invent a 
code of necessity equally binding—or let his paintings lapse 
into caprice. Brach has found such a system; the problem he 
is facing—the very opposite of that confronting what I call the 
backdrop painters—is to externalize the room of his image, as, 
I think, he begins to do in Armada, his last painting; in other 
words, to lose the character he has created in a world as real 
as itself. But this is a richer problem than continuous scene- 
shifting where there is no drama at all. 

In this exhibition the problem of creating the illusion of a 
dramatic confrontation on an abstract canvas is most fully 
solved by Guston and Kline. They, I feel, have the power to 
turn a picture into a total experience, an appeal to the imagi- 
nation which, if only for a moment, substitutes itself for the 
actual world. I understand that some people find these pic- 
tures without meaning. And so I suggest playing the game 
called “if.” Instead of asking whether they have meaning, ask 
—“If they had a meaning, what would that meaning be?” The 
game can be played solitaire or a deux and yields surprising 
results. 
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Delaunay: Lrs coureuRs, oil, 1926; Sidney Janis Gallery. 
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Kandinsky Murals: The four large canvases 
which are now on view at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art have had as picaresque an adventure as 
any in the chronicles of modern art. Commis- 
sioned for the Park Avenue foyer of a New York 
patron, they were installed, subsequently dis- 
persed, unwittingly found some years later and, 
after arduous processes of identification, now 
turn up, in pairs, as the property of the Gug- 
genheim Museum and the Museum of Modern 
Art, respectively. Reunited for the current exhi- 
bition, they have been tentatively related to the 
theme of the four seasons, Spring and Summer, 
falling to the Modern; Autumn and Winter, to 
the Guggenheim. (Museum of Modern Art, May 
23-Aug. 5.)—J.R.M. 


Modern Paintings; Drawings by Klee: The 
familiar combines with unusual in this exhibi- 
tion of modern European paintings and some 
sixteen drawings by Klee. Afro’s The Embrace, 
an earlier work (1939), with its rigidly defined 
planes in reddish browns and grays speaks of an 
influence of Picasso that is absent from his cur- 
rent resonantly colored and atmospheric oils. No 
less surprising is Balla’s composition of blue, 
red and black triangles, Compenetrazione Irides- 
cente, when one thinks of his works in the futur- 
ist style. Klee’s drawings, including several ex- 
cellent ones—With Her Bigger Sister, Good Ad- 
vice Needed, City with Quay—seem all the more 
familiar because of their variety. At times, one 
tends to think of Klee as relating to Hieronv- 
mus Bosch more closely than any of the mod- 
ern artists, with his fantastic minutiae, his gro- 
tesques, his bizarre incidents and episodes. (Feigl, 
June 27-July 25.)—J.R.M. 


Recent Acquisitions: An excellent show with 
an abundance of good work, it brought together 
Delaunay’s Runners with its ripe summer colors, 
its audaciously simplified figures, Metzinger’s 
Nature morte of 1916 and Bonnard’s lush Still 
Life at the Open Window of 1937. Of the sev- 
eral Mondrians that were on view, one might 
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mention the mellowing of color, particularty in 
Composition, Red and Yellow (1927). The large 
Kandinsky, Improvisation #23, and the Giaco- 
metti sculpture, Portrait of Diego, were, as well, 
singularly fine, as were the two Schwitters col- 
lages, Kurt Schwitters Will Recite and Is Por- 
trayed Here. Works by Picasso, Severini, Arp, 
Chirico, Léger and Miré completed the exhibi- 
tion: (Sidney Janis, May 21-June 9.)—J.R.M. 


Modern European and American: Tastefully 
selected, the work in this exhibition ranges 
from representative pieces by Utrillo, Léger and 
Marquet, and including a fine Klee watercolor 
in pink and orange, Composition, 1938, to 
Frederick Franck’s The Green Bottle and Rose 
Albers’ Dawn. One of the pleasant surprises is 
a colorfully modeled Nude, by the German ex- 
pressionist painter Erbsléh. (Van Diemen-Lili- 
enfeld, June 30-July 13.)—J.R.M. 


Season’s Highlights and New Talents: Com- 
bining a summary of the year’s exhibitions with 
the work of four newcomers, this gallery pre- 
sents a generally high appraisal of its current 
season. Ben Benn’s richly colored Fishes on a 
Platter and Harold Baumbach’s muted Vuillard- 
like Woman Dreaming create the highspots in 
an exhibition which includes paintings by 
Charles Csuri, Jules Kirschenbaum, Sam Weinik, 
Joseph Greenberg, Richard Roberts and others. 
(Salpeter, June 12-July 20.)—J.R.M. 


Mid-Century Review: As with the recent show- 
ing of work by Ernst Barlach, two of the local 
galleries offered their facilities for a joint ex 
hibition of German watercolors, drawings and 
prints of the last half-century, which included 
works of the important “Briicke” and “Blaue 
Reiter” movements. Sponsored by the German 
government, the exhibition was particularly no- 
table for the high quality of the work selected. 
Not only did it afford an opportunity for view- 
ing such first-rate works as Nolde’s Landscape in 
Jutland, or his Sunflowers and Red Blossoms, as 


well as representative, and equally fine, work by 
Klee, Macke, Kokoschka, Beckmann and Kirch- 
ner, but it featured as well excellent work by 
the little-known artist Paula Modersohn-Becker. 
(Borgenicht and Weyhe Galleries, May 28-June 
14.)\—J.R.M. ' 


Outdoor Sculpture Show: To the charm which 
sculpture has in an outdoor setting, this exhibi- 
tion added further confirmation, although the 
pieces themselves stand by their own right. 
Richard Stankiewicz’s collection of rusted wheel 
spokes, tubing and kettles, Kabuki Dancer, 





Erbsléh: nuve: 


Van Diemen-Lilienfeld Galleries. 
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catches not only the hypnotically precise move- 
ment of its subject but evokes its musical ac- 
companiment as well. Peter Grippe’s intricate 
vine growing about a trellised core, Modern 
Benin, and Dimitri Hadzi’s assertively inquisi- 
tive cat, striding atop the wall, were also notable. 
Equally effective pieces were contributed by 
Louise Nevelson, Ibram Lassaw, Albert Terris 
and Sidney Geist. (Martha Jackson, June 5-29.) 

—J.R.M. 


June Salon: It was good to see a show of this 
kind, including so many painters and sculptors 
without a sense of unnecessary crowding. Out of 
the surplus of good work which was on view 
one might especially note Motherwell’s small 
black and white oil, Spanish Elegy XVII, Segura 
1953, Wolf Kahn’s La Construction, 1955, or 
Emily Mason’s Untitled Collage or the paintings 
by Charlotte Park, George Segal and Seymour 
Franks. Among the sculptors, Louise Nevelson 
and Rocco Armento. (Camino, June 1-22.) 
—J.R.M. 


Duveen-Graham Group: Carl Holty’s White 
Sea, White Moon in purples, blues and whites, 
Keith Martin’s active abstraction in pinks and 
sunny yellows, Pink Procession, and Claude 
Bentley’s Tropicale keynote the lively exhibition 
including work by Austin Fernandez, S. Mac 
Donald Wright, Attilio Salemme, Howard 
Thomas and others, which closes this gallery's 
season. (Duveen-Graham, June 18 through July.) 


vi. 


Isadora Newman: This is a colorful talent, ex- 
hibiting a number of primitive scenes of New 
Orleans life in watercolor and gouache. One of 
her better works, though in a slightly different 
vein, is the Redon-like Motherhood Is All Alone. 
(Theatre East, July 3-31.)—J.R.M. 


Prints from Twenty Nations: Widely varied 
in its styles, this exhibition should present for 
American viewers a good deal of unfamiliar 
work by artists from countries like Turkey, 
Poland, Yugoslavia and Austria, which are among 
the twenty nations represented. From among the 
more notable graphic works on view, one might 
single out Ben Nicholson’s dry point, San Gimig- 
nano, or the black and white, decorative ab- 
stractions of two Turkish entries by Otkay Dik- 
men and Ali T. German. (Weyhe, June 18-July 
31.)—J.R.M. 


New Talent IX: Selected by Andrew Ritchie, 
three young artists who have not previously had 
one-man shows in New York, exhibit in this, 
the ninth of the museum’s New Talent series. 
Robert Kabak’s landscapes in gouache, casein 
and watercolor, with their myriad triangular 
facets of bright and shadowed color, present an 
admirably controlled and knowing talent which 
shows to its best effect in Narrows at Night, and 
in Neponsett, with its neon violets and blues 
showing through dulled blacks. Pierre Clerk’s 
abstractions in oil combine a number of roughly 
circular, starred, chequered and striped motifs 
with a bright, and often audacious, use of color. 
Dimitri Hadzi scores several notable successes 
in his sculptures in bronze—among them Bird- 
woman, a solid figure with interlacing bright 
winged birds, and his compactly shaped Roman 
Cat. (Museum of Modern Art, May 7-June 10.) 

—J.R.M. 


Mid-Summer Group: Stanley Futerman’s land- 
scape, Yellow Sky, with its calmly ordered areas 
of green and reddish-brown is one of the more 
notable works in this group exhibition of artists, 
most of whom are showing with the gallery for 
the first time. James McArdle’s tenuous blue- 
gray landscapes and Herman Brockdorff's cubistic 
abstractions are also prominent in a_ lively 
though sometimes uneven show that includes 
works by Betty Bernstein, Charles Gold, Clement 
Weisbacker, Jacqueline Hudson and Shirley 
Spaulding. (Burr, July 1-15.)—J.R.M. 


Irma Rothstein: Sculpture in a variety of mate- 
rials which, thongh not inventive in its forms, 












Stanley Futerman: YELLOW sky; 
at the Burr Gallery. 


was often solidly accomplished, as in Motion and 
Fish and Sea Anemone, within its traditional 
formal means. (St. Etienne, May 19 through 
June.) . . . Maurice Podell: The Fighter, a 
sculpture in bronze, was the most engaging piece 
in this selection of rather loosely massed works 
in various materials. (Crespi, May 17-30.) ... 
Channing Hare: Fashionable portraits in oil 
by the well-known painter in this genre, includ- 
ing a number of well-known people and artists, 
among them Beatrice Lillie, Mme Jacques Bal- 
san, Mrs. Audrey Emery and Mrs. Samuel A. 
Peck. (Grand Central, May 21l-June 8.) . 
Esther Rollick: Although the four large oils 
on the Four Seasons of Being were the most am- 
bitious works in this exhibition of primitive- 
style paintings, some of the smaller works like 
Cow and Newborn Calf were more appealing. 
(Salpeter, May 21-June 9.) ... Evelyn Brackett: 
A winner in the gallery’s 17th annual competi- 
tion for a one-man show, Miss Brackett exhib- 
ited competently organized and richly colored oils 
in a semi-realistic style. (ACA, May 14-June 2.) 
. . » George Schreiber: A selection of work 
from over the past four or five years, by this 
well-known watercolorist. (Wellons, June 4-23.) 
.- - Edgar Pillet: Strikingly designed and col- 
ored lithographs and color offsets in the abstract 
vein. (Wittenborn, June 19-July 7.) . . . Eliena 
Krylenko: The rapid brushwork and vivid col- 
or commend a number of these gouache impres- 
sions of scenes in Europe and America. (Wel- 
lons, June 26-July 14.) . . . Friedrich Meister- 
mann: Free and colorful lithographs in the 
abstract manner with sometimes the audacity 
of a child’s drawing. (Wittenborn, July 8-Aug. 
1.) .. . Huntley Brown and Marvin Halye: A 
two-man show of watercolors, the best of which 
are The Cove, by the former, and The Old 
Shack, by the latter. (Kottler, June 18-July 7.) 

- Raimondo Gallo: Paintings like his blue- 
gray Landscape suggested a promising talent in 
an otherwise uneven show. (New Talents, May 
20-June 17.)—J.R.M. 


Village Art Center: In this year’s annual ex- 
hibition of the First Prize-winners in the fields 
of graphics and sculpture, Gerson Lieber dis- 
plays etchings, lithographs and color intaglios, 
while Domenic Facci and Barbar Peart share 
the honors in the field of sculpture. (May 28- 
June 15.) .. . Pietrantonio: A varied exhibition 
of sculpture and painting, which included no- 
table work by Louise Nevelson, Rosa Boris, and 
Mary Mint Kofflin. (May 22-June 12.) ... Crespi: 
Prizewinning artists combine in ‘a colorful exhi- 
bition of painting in various media with repre- 
sentative work by Ruth Horton, Helen Taterka, 
Irma Boehr, Frances A. Brennan, Dahli-Sterne, 
St. Eom, and Pachita Crespi. (May 17-30) . . - 
Galerie Hervé: Diego Rivera’s watercolor, 
Magueyes, is one of the more outstanding pieces 
in an exhibition which includes paintings and 
drawings by Degas, Bombois, Buffet and An- 
tonio Clavé. (Through July and August.) . 

City Center: Harry Mathes’ abstraction in vari- 
ous browns was awarded first prize in this exten- 
sive exhibition of oils. Notable work by Paula 
Kapp, Ruth Jacoby, Thelma Addison and Rob- 
ert a was also on view. (June 5- -July 1.) 
. Tibor de Nagy: In a show entitled “Best 
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of Season,” Robert Goodnough’s Meringue, as 
well as work by Felix Pasilis and Jane Freilicher, 
stood out prominently. (June 5-30.) . .. Meltzer: 
Exceptionally fine foreign entries, a number of 
them from Germany, were one of the note- 
worthy features in this 17th Annual Interna- 
tional Exhibition of the National Serigraph So- 
ciety. (May 22-June 18.) . . . Forum: Don 
Weygandt’s large, broadly simplified figures, par- 
ticularly his Seated Male Figure, as well as work 
by John Wilson, Richard Dudley and Eleanor 
Lindstrom, were notable in an exhibition of 
painting, sculpture and graphics by faculty mem- 
bers of the University of Colorado. (May 31- 
June 21.) . . . Contemporary Arts: A richly 
varied exhibition of painting and sculpture in- 
cluding fine work by Stephen Csoka, Tom Clancy, 
Sue Moore and Lily Ente. (June 18-July 31.) 
. . . The Contemporaries: Dufy’s large, color- 
ful lithographic mural, La Fée Electrictté, is the 
main feature in a very good exhibition of graphic 
arts, including works by Picasso, Rouault, Matisse, 
Renoir and Signac. Also on view are prizewin- 
ners from the Brooklyn Museum’s Print An- 
nual. (June 1-July 31.) . . » James Graham: 
Striking works by Theodore Robinson, Charles 
Demuth, Childe Hassam, in this exhibition of 
“A Century of American Painting.” (June 1- 
July 31.) . . . Pietrantonio: Rolph Scarlett’s 
vigorous abstraction in blues and blacks, Take 
Off, is one of the more ambitious works in this 
group exhibition which contains some fine still 
lifes by Lockspeiser, as well as works by Bry, 
Tung and Elizabeth Delson. (June 12-July 3.) 

—J.R.M. 
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of institutions and individuals to use his work. 
We of course recognize that artists, like all other 
persons, are subject to such legal restraints as 
the laws against libel and obscenity, laws involv- 
ing treason, and even laws involving political 
crimes. For their acts as individuals they must 
be responsible to our nation’s laws as must every 
other person. But their artistic expression must 
be judged solely on its merits as a work of art 
and not by the political or social views of the 
artist, any more than by his personal character 
or conformity to other social standards. 

“We believe that in this period of international 
tension and threats to democracy from both 
without and within our country, it is essential 
that our nation should champion these funda- 
mental rights in all its cultural activities. We 
believe that in opposing anti-democratic forces 
throughout the world, the United States should 
do so by democratic methods, and give no cause 
for accusation that it is adopting the methods 
of its opponents. We believe that in such cultur- 
al activities our nation should demonstrate the 
artistic freedom and diversity which are inherent 
in a democratic society. We believe that such 
freedom and diversity are the most effective 
answers to totalitarian thought control and uni- 
formity, and the most effective proof of the 
strength of democracy.” 
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too sparse and too badly produced to receive any 
but the chilliest welcome. Most of the material 
has already been published—some of it is very 
familiar. Not even the claim of the blurb that 
“Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright is now universally re- 
garded as one of history’s greatest men” justifies 
such an ungainly piece of conspicuous consump- 
tion. A competent,-up-to-date monograph deal- 
ing particularly with Mr. Wright’s later work is 
necessary: something perhaps on the lines of the 
1914 Wasmuth book, or at least a second volume 
of Mr. Hitchcock’s excellent In the Nature of 
Materials. But for the time being there has now 
been quite enough kowtowing to an architect 
admittedly great, and not enough reasoned ap- 
preciation and criticism such as Mr. Wright 
surely deserves. JOSEPH RYKWERT 
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degree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, 
Advertising Art, Dress Design, Fashion 
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ROTC. Students may live in supervised resi- 
dences and enjoy many University activities. 
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Kenneth A. Hudson, Direstor, Room 20 
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Paint and Be Happy 


LEARN SECRETS OF OIL PAINTING 
Exciting Home-Lessons (Simplified & Illustrated) 
By Werld’s Greatest Painting Master 
No salesmen. No contracts. No age limits. 
NEW LOW COST. PAY-AS-YOU-GO. 
$1.00 Brings Trial Lesson with Professional Secrets. 
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No. 162 EASEL 


Dual purpose 
studio easel for 
oil and water color 
painting, adjustable 
to any angle 
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canvas up to 76” high, 
folds fiat. Made 
in England from 
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the “blue book” 
of the art world 
in a new 1956 revision 


Sponsored by the American 
Federation of Arts; edited by 
Dorothy B. Gilbert 


This first revision of WHO’s WHO IN AMERI- 
CAN ART since 1953 is now in preparation. 
Coverage will be expanded to include some 
7,500 American painters, sculptors, graphic 
artists, art writers, critics, editors, etc., with 
about 800 new to this edition. 


Order now to benefit from the pre-publication price 

of $17.50 net postpaid. After publication the price 
will be $20. (There is a special discount for members 
of the AFA.) 


R. R. BOWKER CO., 62 W. 45, NEW YORK 36 














STUDIO TALK 


BY VINCENT LONGO 


Grounding Oversize Canvases 


eee. information is so neglected by the present-day 
painter that if a “best-seller” list of his literary expenditures 
were compiled, books pertaining to materials and techniques 
would be well toward the bottom. Those who grind pigments 
in the studio and make tests for the purity and permanence of 
colors are so in the minority as to be almost negligible, and even 
those few work with an eye to reducing expenses rather than 
increasing durability. The care that must be taken to carry out 
such techniques expertly requires so much time for research into 
the nature of pigments and vehicles—how they should be prepared 
and when they should or should not be used—that precious hours 
of creative activity are sacrificed for what seems to be tedious 
drudgery. 

It is surprising to come upon three painters who have pooled 
their time and money to undertake the monumental task of put- 
ting a size and ground on a linen canvas measuring seventy-nine 
inches by one hundred and fifty yards. The project came about 
no doubt in an effort to solve one of the many problems that 
beset those who desire oversize canvases at a reasonable cost. 
The three painters, Charles Cajori, Giorgio Cavallon and Zubel 
Kachadoorian, whose studios are all in the vicinity of a pleasant 
park on Manhattan’s East Side, met and selected from a number 
of fine linens available at Utrecht Linens (119 West 57th Street, 
New York City) the one labeled 21A, which possesses a medium 
texture and close weave. 

In the large skylit studio leased by Zubel Kachadoorian, 1956 
winner of the Prix de Rome, two large wooden frames were con- 
structed to stand seventy-nine inches high and seven yards long. 
Finishing nails were hammered into the frame on both sides 
along the top and bottom at four-inch intervals. The heads were 
clipped off with a cutting pliers so that the linen could be 
stretched upon the frame in the same manner that curtains are 
sometimes dried. Then canvas was tightly stretched to each frame, 
seven yards on one side and seven on the other. This was done 
by stapling one end of the length of canvas temporarily and 
pulling horizontally from the opposite end and attaching the 
canvas onto the protruding nails. The staples were then removed, 
the canvas was again pulled tightly and attached. The stretching 
continued with one man attaching the canvas to the nails along 
the bottom while another followed pulling and attaching along 
the top. During the pulling and stretching action the weave of 
the linen was kept parallel to the right angles of the frame, thus 
avoiding an uneven or wavy line in the weave. 

From a huge pail of glue size a small bucketful was poured 
and kept warm on an electric hot plate. Mr. Cavallon, who had 
prepared the glue, also ground the white pigments for priming 
at his studio, where he has a mixer and mill. (April “Studio 
Talk” covered a number of his experiments with pigments.) 
Sheets of Chardin rabbit-skin glue were broken into small parti- 
cles and left to soak overnight in water, and then made into a 
thick liquid with hot water. It was then thinned to the required 
viscosity, regulated with a Baume scale which functions accu- 
rately at 150°F. When the glue was heated to this temperature 
(Mr. Cavallon controlled the temperature with a dairy ther- 
mometer floating in the glue), the scale was placed into the 
glue and floated vertically with about half of the units (which 
read 1 to 12 from top to bottom) above the surface and half 
below it. As water was slowly added, thinning the glue, the scale 
would gradually sink until all but two and a half units were 
submerged. In this way each batch of glue prepared was of the 
same strength, fluidity and viscosity. 

The glue size was kept warm because it is soluble only in warm 
water, even though it can be soaked in cold water. Flat sponges 
were used to apply the size. These were not fully soaked into 
the pail of glue but dipped lightly so that only the surface was 
wet. The size was applied in small areas at a time, lightly but 
thoroughly covering every inch of canvas. Care was taken to 
guard against pinholes as much as possible, and every effort 
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1, Stretching canvas along a 
frame seventy-nine inches high, 
Giorgio Cavallon and Zubel 
Kachadoorian fasten top and bot- 
tom edges to protruding nails. 


2. As the glue size is applied 
with a sponge the entire surface 
is covered in small patches. The 
darker area of the canvas has 
just been sized. 





3. On removal from the frame, 
the completed double-primed 
canvas is rolled, painting surface 
out, around a large cardboard 
tube. 





Hugh B. Johnston photos 


was made to apply a consistent coat of glue, neither too thin nor 
too thick. 

The ground, a mixture of one-third zinc white to two-thirds 
white lead and about seventeen per cent linseed oil, was diluted 
with turpentine to a rather thin liquid since the canvas was to 
be double-primed with a brush. At first the three men attempted 
to use rollers (currently used in house painting) in applying the 
ground. But this proved unsatisfactory when it was found to 
leave a somewhat speckled texture. When the first priming was 
thoroughly dry the second coat was brushed on and left to dry. 
Two or three days were allowed for drying between coats. Five 
or six days passed before the primed canvas was removed and 
rolled on large cardboard tubes. 

The operation, which extended over two months, consumed 
sixteen pounds of glue, one hundred and twenty-five pounds of 
lead white and sixty-two pounds of zinc white, plus a good deal 
of energy; but it resulted in fifty yards of good double-primed 
linen canvas for each of the enterprising painters. Though I 
doubt very much if Cajori, Cavallon and Kachadoorian would 
undertake such a task again, they undoubtedly feel much satis- 
faction in knowing exactly what is in the ground they will paint 
on. Strenuous effort in no way minimizes the pride of workman- 
ship and good feeling that come from intimate contact with 
materials of one’s own making. 

Max Doerner recommends hand-grounded canvas for the very 
reason that it presents a more interesting surface than the too 
uniform factory variety. He further states that many commercial 
grounds are made too oily so as to insure flexibility in rolling 
and rerolling. A good practice, he says, is to wash factory-made oil 
grounds with ammonia or alcohol before painting. This increases 
adhesion of color. 
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PICTURE VARNISH 

No. 550 


A crystal clear, high 
gloss, non-yellowing, 
colorless final varnish 
for oil paintings. 
Quick drying. Easy to | 
apply. Non-blooming. 2 
Thins with turpentine. ams 
Ask for it at your 
favorite art store. 
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969 MADISON AVENUE, N.Y.C 


THE Maes LOWE AWARD 
aR Reh 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 


JOE AND EMILY LOWE FOUNDATION 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


Professional 
School 


THE 


Fine Arts: painting, sculpture, graphic arts. 
Industrial Arts: industrial design, pattern 
design, ceramics, weaving, dress design. 
Advertising Arts: illustration, lettering, 
layout. Teacher Training. Diploma and 
Degrees. Accredited. Fall term Sept. 24. 





Ain’t it 
a grand and 


glorious feelin’ ! 


You were scared. You thought 
you had cancer. So you did the 
thing every intelligent person 
does—you went to a doctor for 
a checkup. 

And it wasn’t cancer after all! 
Ain’t it a’ grand and glorious 
feelin’! 

Scientists are making progress 
against cancer. To keep this 
work going, money is needed. 
So fight cancer with a check— 
and a checkup. Give to your 
Unit of the American Cancer So- 
ciety, or mail your gift toCANCER, 
c/o your town’s Postmaster. 


American 
Cancer 


mac SCMOOL OF 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing. Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
Teacher Training Course. 16 Traveling Scholar- 
ships. Unlimited contact with Museum collection. 
B.S. in Ed. granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 


EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Cal- 
ligraphy, Lettering, Interior, TV. and Plastic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 





PENNA. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


PAINTING « SCULPTURE 
MURAL © ILLUSTRATION 


Scholarships (Evropean Study) ° 


Write: R. D. ENTENMANN 
116 N. Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Degrees 


Mexico's INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Year-round courses: Painting, sculpture, graphics, mural, 
photography, all crafts, Spanish . . . Beginners or advanced 
. . « International faculty . . . Credits, MFA degree... 
Field trips, perpetual sunshine, room and board from $2 
daily in Mexico's most beautiful colonial town. Illustrated 
prospectus’: INSTITUTO ALLENDE, Box 100, San Miguel 
Allende, Gto., Mexico. 





LAYTON °sF'%a: 
° ART 
Painting, Illustration, Advertising De- oer 

sign, Fashion Illustration, Sculpture, 

Photography; Industrial, Interior and f— tone 
Architectural Design. Faculty of profes- ~ mee 
sional artists. B.F.A. degree. Completely modern new build- 
ing by Lake Michigan. 37th year. Fall, Spring, Summer 
terms. Catalog. 


Dept. 576, 1362 N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 





Institute of Art 


leS ART CABINET 


Specially designed for art work, prints and 
artists’ materials. Extensively used in studios 
and by schools, museums, galleries, agencies 


and churches. 


An eleven drawer cabinet of furniture steel. 
Cabinet size 29¥2" wide, 40” high, 265s” deep. 
Inside drawer size 27%” wide, 25%” deep, 


2%” high. Cole grey or olive green. 


No. 2526... only $87.50 


At your Art Supply Dealer or Write 


COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 285 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 





WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


HYANNIS, MASSACHUSETTS 

CAPE COD ART ASSOCIATION’s 9TH SEASON. Summer 
exhibition open to all artists. All media. Mem- 
bership fee: $4. Jury Show: July 31-Aug. 29; 
entries due July 25, 26. Prizes. Write: Mrs. Mary 
Walley, Cape Cod Art Association, Hyannis, 
Mass. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

43RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Allied Artists of Amer- 
ica, National Academy Galleries, Oct. 11-28. 
Open juried show as well as members’ exhibi- 
tion. All media. Fee: $4. Work due Sept. 27. For 
information write: Miss Selma K. Sitton, 34-25 
Crescent Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

CORCORAN 25TH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEM- 
PORARY AMERICAN OIL PAINTING, Jan. 13-March 10, 
1957. One of the two sections will be selected by 
a jury. Any artist in the U. S. may compete. The 
jurors are: Theodore Rousseau, Jr., Henry Clif- 
ford, Hermann Warner Williams, Jr. Prizes total 
$5000. All entries due by Nov. 12. The exhibi- 
tion—which will also include a section of in- 
vited work and an historical section of outstand- 
ing works exhibited in former Corcoran Biennials 
—will tour the country under the auspices of the 
AFA. For further information write to Biennial 
Secretary, The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


REGIONAL 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

5TH TEXAS STATE CRAFT EXHIBITION, Craft Guild 
of San Antonio, Witte Memorial Museum, Nov. 
4-25. Open to artists and craftsmen of Texas. 
Media: clay, textile, metal, leather, glass. Fee: 
$3. Five entries permitted. Work due by Oct. 
12. For information write: Craft Guild of San 
Antonio, Witte Museum, Brackenridge Park, 
San Antonio 9, Tex. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

2ND BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CREATIVE CRAFTS, Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Aug. 23-Sept. 21. Open to all craftsmen 
residing in the District of Columbia, Maryland 
and Virginia. Classes: ceramics, ceramic sculp- 
ture, enamels, handwoven fabrics, printed fab- 
rics, stained glass, jewelry, leather, metal, rugs, 
wood. Work must be delivered on Aug. 10. Five 
pieces may be submitted in each class. Fee: $2 
per class. For information write: Mrs. Eleanor 
Roy, 7241 Brinkley Rd., Washington 22, D. C. 


OBITUARY 


The French painter and graphic artist Marie 
Laurencin died of a heart attack in Paris on 
June 8. She was seventy years old. 

After studying at the Académie Ferdinand 
Humbert, Mlle Laurencin made her artistic de- 
but at the Salon des Indépendants in 1907. The 
essentially feminine quality of her work drew 
immediate praise. Rodin noted’ that “here is one 
who is satisfied to be a fauvette; she knows what 
grace is; she’s ‘serpentine.’ ”’ Though influenced 
successively by Manet, Toulouse-Lautrec and the 
cubists, her work invariably retained its distinc- 
tively delicate character. ; 

In the avant-garde milieu of Paris she min- 
gled with Braque and Picasso, Apollinaire and 
André Salmon, all of whom expressed their ad- 
miration for her work. Apollinaire declared that 
in her paintings she had brought feminine art 
to major status—and he later became an ardent 
suitor. 

In addition to her oil paintings and water- 
colors Marie Laurencin did notable work in 
etchings, posters and lithographs, and book illus- 
trations. She also designed settings for the 
Comédie Francaise and Diaghilev’s Ballet Russe. 
Her work has been shown repeatedly in this 
country, most recently at the Galerie de Braux 
last year. 
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ALLISON’S WELLS, WAY, MISS. 

ALLISON’S, Cont. Paintings 

ARLINGTON, VT. 
GALLERY 313, July 2-16: J. Atherton 
Memorial Exhib. 
ATHENS, GEORGIA 
MUSEUM, July: H. J. Elias; D. Reese 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 

GALLERY OF MODERN ART, 19th & 

20th C. Fr. & Amer. Ptgs. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

MUSEUM, to Aug. 3: ‘Directors’ 
Choice”; to July 20: 4th Annual 
Miami Nat‘l. Ceramics 

BOSTON, MASS. 

DOLL & RICHARDS, Selected Amer. 
Ptgs. 

MUSEUM, to Sept. 2: Allen Memorial 
Print Exhib.; July 12-Aug. 5: Trav- 
eling Art Scholars 1956 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
GROPPER, to July 7: Boston Prntmkrs. 
CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 

ART ASSOC., July 2-23: Ptgs. from 

Albright Gallery 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

ART INSTITUTE, to July 15: Design in 

Scandinavia; Mochican Murals 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

CONTEMPORARY ART CTR., July 2-27: 
Braque sculpt. 

MUSEUM, to Aug. 15: Art Acad. Stu- 
dent Exhib. 

CORNING, N. Y. 

MUSEUM, July 30-Aug. 13: E. Winter 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

MUSEUM, to July 15: Gulf Caribbean 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

ART CENTER, to July 17: J. Charlot 
DETROIT, MICH. 

ART INST., to Aug. 31: Mich. W’col. 
Soc. Retrospective 

ESSEX, CONN. 

ART ASSOC., to July 15: Members’ Ret- 
rospective; July 22-Aug. 15: Juried 
Annval 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

ATHENEUM, to July 15: Mod. Brit. 

Etching 
LA JOLLA, CALIF. 

ART CENTER, to July 22: Fr. Impres- 

sionist & post-impres. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 

GIMPEL FILS, Cont. Brit.; 19th C. Fr. 

HANOVER, July: Klee 

LEFEVRE, Cont. Brit.; 19th & 20th C. 
Fr. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
STENDAHL GALLERY, Pre-Col. & Mod. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

CURRIER GALLERY, to Sept. 2: 18th C. 

Amer. Silver 
MYSTIC, CONN. 

ART ASSOC., to July 28: 32nd Annual; 
to July 13: B. Cuming; to July 14: 
Local Amateur Show 

NEWARK, N. J. 

MUSEUM, Summer: Museum Collec- 
tion Survey; “Faraway Places”; 
Cont. Japanese Prints & Pottery 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Museums: 


BROOKLYN (Eastern Pkway), July: 
“Lace with the Delicate Air’ 
COOPER UNION (Cooper Sq.), to Aug. 
31: “Design by the Yard’ 
JEWISH (5th at 92), July: B. Beran 
METROPOLITAN (5th at 82), July: 
Mod. Eur. Ptgs. from N. Y. private 
collections; Italian Prints 1500- 
1550; German Prints & drwgs. 
MODERN (11 W. 53), to Aug. 5: 
Kandinsky Murals; to Sept. 9: 


Twelve Americans; to Oct. 7: Ma- 
tisse Prints 

N. Y. PUBLIC LIBRARY SCHOMBURG 
COLLECTION (103 W. 135), July: 
B. Enwonwu 

NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOC. (170 
C.P.W.), from July 10: Drwgs., 
Prints, Photographs, “City Hall’ 

WHITNEY (22 W. 54), to July 29: 
John Marin 


Galleries: 


A.A.A. (712 Fifth), July: Group 

ALAN (32 E. 65), June 19-Aug. 10: 
Gallery Group 

ARGENT (67 E. 59), to Oct.: Closed 

ARTISTS’ (851 Lex. at 64), to Sept.: 
Closed 

BABCOCK (38 E. 57), July: 19th & 
20th C. Amer. Ptgs. 

BARONE (202 E. 51), to Sept.: Closed 

BARZANSKY (1071 Mad. at 81), to 
Aug.: Closed 

BORGENICHT (61 E. 57), to Sept.: 
Closed 

BURR (108 W. 56), July 1-15: Group; 
July 15-Aug. 1: Burr Artists Group 

CARLEBACH (937 3rd Ave.), Summer: 
Pre-Columbian Art & Ptgs. by Miro, 
Lipchitz, Calder, others 

CHASE (21 E. 63), July 2-31: Cont. 
Fr. Ptgs. 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS (802 Lex. at 
62), July: Summer group 

CRESPI (232 E. 58), July: Summer 
Show Sale 

DEITSCH (51 E. 73), July: Closed 

DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), to Sept.: 
Closed 

DURLACHER (11 E. 57), to July 21: 
Group 

DURVEEN (18 E. 79), July: Old Mas- 
ters 

DUVEEN-GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), 
thru July: Group 

EGGLESTON (969 Mad. at 76), to 
Sept.: Closed 

EMMERICH (18 E. 77), closed for sum- 
mer except by appntmnt. 
ESTE (32 E. 65), July: Master drwgs. 
FEIGL (601 Mad. at 57), to July 25: 
Mod. Eur. Masters; Klee drwgs. 
FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES (41 E. 57), 
July: Cont. Fr. Ptgs.; Misc. Sculpt. 
FORUM (818 Mad. at 69), to Sept.: 
Closed 

FRENCH & CO. (210 E. 57), Works of 
Art 

GALERIE CHALETTE (45 W. 57), to 
Sept.: Closed 

GALERIE MODERNE (59 W. 53), to 
Sept.: Closed 

GALLERY G (200 E. 59), July: Group 

GALERIE ST. ETIENNE (46 W. 57), 
July: 20th C. Europ. Masters 

JAMES GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), 
July: A Century of Amer. Ptg., 
1850-1950 

GRAND CENTRAL (15 Vand. at 42). 
Summer: Leading Amer. Artists 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (120 E. 
57), July: Group 

HAMMER (51 E. 57), July: Abstract 
Ptgs. 

HARTERT (22 E. 58), to Sept.: Closed 

HELLER (63 E. 57), July: Open by 
App’t. Gallery Group 

HERVE (611 Mad. at 58), July: Fr. 
Contemp. 

HIRSCHL & ADLER (270 Park), Fine 
Paintings 

JACKSON (32 E. 69), to Sept.: Closed 

JANIS (15 E. 57), to Sept.: Closed 

KENNEDY (785 5th), July: Amer. Ptgs. 
of Western Interest; 19th C. Marine 
Pigs. 


CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


KLEEMANN (11 E. 68), to Sept.: 
Closed 

KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), July: Braque 

KOOTZ (600 Mad. at 57) to Sept.: 
Closed 

KOTTLER (3 E. 65), to July 7: M. 
Halye, H. Brown; From July 9: 
Groups 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Mad. at 80), July: 
Group 

LILLIPUT (231% Eliz., by App’t.), July: 
“Lilliput’s Little Museum” 

MARINO (46 W. 56), July: Children’s 
Creative Art 

MELTZER (38 W. 57), to Oct. 1: Con- 
temp. U. S. W‘color 

Mi CHOU (320B W. 81), July: Closed 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), July: Summer 
Group 

MILCH (55 E. 57), July: 19th & 20th 
C. Amer. Ptgs. 

MORRIS (174 Waverly), to July 12: 
Gallery Artists. July 14-31: Open 
Group 

MOSKIN (4 E. 88), to Sept.: Closed 

NAT. ARTS CLUB (15 Gramercy Pk.), 
July: Members Exhibition 

NEW (601 Mad. at 57), July: Fr. & 
Amer. Group 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), Old Masters; 
18th C. Fr. & Eng. 

PANORAS (62 W. 56), July 2-14: J. 
Cartier; July 16-28: Group 

PARMA (1107 Lex.), to Sept.: Closed 

PARSONS (15 E. 57), to Sept. 24: 
Closed 

PASSEDOIT (121 E. 57), July: High- 
lights ‘55-56 

PEN AND BRUSH CLUB (16 E. 10), 
July: Members W’‘col. Exhib. 

PERIDOT (820 Mad. at 68), to Sept.: 
Closed 

PERLS (1016 Mad.), July: Modern 
Masters 

PETITE (129 W. 56), July: Group 

PIETRANTONIO (26 E. 84), July: 
Cont. Group 

REHN (683 5th at 54), July: Summer 
Group 

ROERICH (319 W. 107), to Sept.: 
Closed 

ROKO (925 Mad. at 74), to Sept.: 
Closed 

ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), July: Fr. & 
Amer., Ptgs. & Sculp. 

SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), Summer 
Hours 2 to 5:30 PM, Mod. & Europ. 
& Amer. Ptgs. 

SALMAGUNDI CLUB (47 Fifth Ave.), 
July: Ptgs., Prnts., Sculpt. 

SALPETER (42 E. 57), to July 20: Gal- 
lery Group 

B. SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), to Aug. 24: 
Fact & Fantasy, ‘56 

SCHAEFFER (983 Park), Old Masters 

SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57), July: Mod. 
Fr. Ptgs. 

SCULPTURE CENTER (167 E. 69), July: 
Summer Series 

SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), to Sept.: 
Closed 

SILBERMAN (1014 Mad.), July: 20th 
C. Fr. & German 

STABLE (924 7th at 58), to Sept.: 
Closed 

SUDAMERICANA (866 Lex. at 65), 
July: Gallery Group 

TANAGER (90 E. 10), to Oct.: Closed 

TERRAIN (20 W. 16), July: Theme 
Exhib. 

THEATRE EAST (211 E. 60), July 3-31: 
|. Newman 

THE CONTEMPORARIES (992 Mad. 
at 77), Summer: Mod. Amer. Prize- 
winners; Mod. Fr. Masters 

TOZZI (32 E. 57), Med. & Ren. Art 


VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD (21 E. 57), 
July: Mod. Fr. Masters 

VILLAGE ART CENTER (39 Grove St.), 
to July 6: Prizewinners’ Annual 

VIVIANO (42 E. 57), to Sept.: Closed 

WALKER (117 E. 57), to Sept.: Closed 

WELLONS (17 E. 64), to July 7: E. 
Krylenko; July 15-Aug. 4: A. Hoff- 
man 

WEYHE (794 Lex. at 61), to July 31: 
Prints from 20 Nations 

WHITE (42 E. 75), to Sept.: Closed 

WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), July: Con- 
temp. Fr.; Master Drwgs. 

WILLARD (23 W. 56), to Sept.: Closed 

WITTENBORN (38 E. 57), to July 7: 
E. Pillet silk screens; July 8-Aug. 
1: Meistermann lithos 

ZABRISKIE (835 Mad. at 69), July: 
Print Show 

NORTHPORT, N. Y. 

COUNTRY LIFE ART CTR., to July 7: 
G. Grosz; July 8-28: W. F. Hoyt; 
July 29-Aug. 18: Cont. Fr. 

OGUNQUIT, MAINE 

MUSEUM, July 1-Sept. 10: Ceramic 
memorial, C. Walters; G. Luks, ptgs., 
Contemp. Amer. 

PALM BEACH, FLA. 

KAASTRA GALLERY, Cont. Ptg. 
PARIS, FRANCE 

GALERIE PIERRE, to July 14: B. Dufour 
PASADENA, CALIF. 

MUSEUM, July: Local Private Collec- 
tions 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.: 

MACK & SONS, July: Group Show 

MUSEUM, Summer: New access’ns. 
Prnts. & Drwgs. 

SCHURZ MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, 
to July 15: Austrian Artists 

ROME, ITALY 
GALLERIA SCHNEIDER, Cont. Italian 


ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 


MUSEUM, to Aug. 30: 19th C. Arch’- 
tur.; to July 12: Prints; July 14-Aug. 
4: Cross Currents Amer. Ptg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MUSEUM, July 6-30: Amer. Inst. Archi- 

tects. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

DE YOUNG MUSEUM, to July 15: Mid- 
Cent. Review German Art; to Aug. 
12: A. Wyeth 

S. F. MUSEUM, July: A. Reveron; to 
July 22: Expressionism 1900-1955; 
to July 15: Pacific Coast Art 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


SELIGMAN, Cont. Amer. & European 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
ART CENTER, July 9-27: H. Gasser 


SOUTHAMPTON, L. I., N. Y. 


PARRISH MUSEUM, July 2-21: Lead- 
ing Contemp. Painters 
TAOS, NEW MEXICO 
GALERIA ESCONDIDA, July 8-21: 
Group; July 22-Aug. 11: J. W. Boyn- 
ton 
WAKEFIELD, R. I. 
SPECTRUM GALLERY, to July 14: K. 
Forman, L. Knobler; July 17-Aug. 
4: D. Holleman; J. Risley 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
NATIONAL GALLERY, Kress Collection 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 
WINNIPEG ART GAL. July: Picasso 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
MELTSNER ‘One Man’ Gallery, Sum- 
mer: Meltsner retrospective 
ARTISTS ASSOC., July 7-12: Art in our 
Living; July 14-26: Kuniyoshi memo- 
rial Exhib.; July 28-Aug. 9: Open 
Show 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
BUTLER ART INST., July 1-Sept. 3: 
Midyear Annual 
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standard oils © shiva caseins © shiva signature oils shiva contemporary water colors 


Spsodumas-nu vaigs 


and you'll find the finest colors are ground sight here 
in the U.S.A. by SHIVA. Maybe you always assumed 
the finest artist's colors were imported! True, many of 
the pigments are. We at Shiva import earth coiors, 
cadiums, cobalt blues, etc. from England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Turkey, Cyprus, India, Malaya, South America, 
and Formosa. 
But the all-important formulation, mixing, grinding, and aging 
processes are done in our own Goethe Street plant in the very 
heart of Chicago. 


Yes, the manufacturing is done in the U.S.A., but our fine repu- 
tation is world wide. 


For quality colors . . . ask for Shiva! 


iE FOR YOUR MONEY WITH SHIVA! SHIVA ARTIST'S COLORS 
433 W. GOETHE ST. © CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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NEWSPAPER 
UNION 


310 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York « MU 9.4700 
Albert L. Ramsay, Manager 











